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| Reported expressly for the Sunday-School Times. | 


FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday Afternoon, 


HE Sixth Annual Convention of the Sun- 

day-School Teachers’ Association of the 
Empire State, met in the Presbyterian church 
of Binghamton, on the 20th of August. 
There was a fuller attendance of delegates on 
the first session than at any previous conven- 
tion. At 4 o’clock, Mr. Louis Chapin, of 
Rochester, took the chair, and read from the 
3d chapter of first Samuel, the story of Samuel’s 
call. The guidance and blessing of heaven 
were then invoked by the Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, of Binghamton, and the ‘‘corona- 
tion hymn” was sung, with more than the 
usual earnestness and effect. 

The State Secretary then read the call for 
the meeting, which has already been pub- 
lished in the Sunday-School Times. 

The meeting thus fairly opened, a 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

of six gentlemen was appointed by the chair, 
as follows: E. B. Jones, Penn Yan; R. K. 
Amory, Binghamton ; A. D. Matthews, Brook- 
lyn; John C. Mooze, Binghamton; the Rev. 
S.S. Hughson, Rushville; and the Rev. Henry 
Morris, of Orange county. 

After a short absence, during which the 
Convention united in singing 

“A charge to keep I have,” 

the committee reported the following named 
gentiemen, as officers for the 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 
DAVID H. CRUTTENDEN, Binghamton, President. 
Rev. Z. PADDOCK, D. D., Binghamton, | 
Rev. GEO. 8. BACKUS, D. D., Syracuse, 
Rev. B. P. BECKWITH, Governeur, 


A. 8. PRATT, Le Roy, 


SAMUEL HOUGH, Bloomsicld, 
HENRY BREWSTER, New Fork, | 


E. T. HUNTINGTON, Rochester, 

JOHN HAMILTON, JR., Fredonia, ee 
J. VAN VALKENBURGH, Binghamton, ee 
JOHN W. STEBBINS, Rochester, 


The report of the committee was accepted. 
On taking the chair the President delivered 
the following 


OPENING ADDRESS, 

Friends of the Sabbath-school: It gives 
me, of course, great pleasure to meet you on 
this occasion, especially recognizing as I do 
that this Convention is a ‘fixed fact in the 
progress of the age, showing that God is 
turning the hearts of the parents to the chil- 
dren. This has always been so, in one sense; 
for by an arrangement in God’s economy, the 
stream of blessing has always passed from 
the parent to the child, but heretofore it has 
been too much confined to mere temporalities, 
to that which contributes to the physical and 
mental development merely, to the exclusion 
of the religious. 

The speaker remarked that for years he 
had been connected with the common school 
reforms of the State, and that the Sunday- 
school afforded the only solution to the per- 
fect success of the common school system of 
education. He regarded no system complete 
that did not reach the child in three points— 
in the mental, the physical and the religious; 
and that was most perfect in which the three 
were well balanced and well adjusted. Mere 
muscular Christianity, as it had been called, 
wouid develop the brute in a child; mere in- 
tellectual training would make him a devil, 
and all theological would make him a bigot. 
He theretore hailed the idea of the Sabbath- 
school as a mighty progressive reform, em- 
bracing an element which, if incorporated 
with the present educational system of the 
land, would send forth nature’s noblemen to 
bless the world, and do honor to their Maker. 
The speaker begged the aid and indulgence 
of the assembly in his duties, and earnestly 
wished for all a delightful and profitable 
season. 





Vice Pres’ts. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Brooklyn, a 
committee was appointed to prepare business 
for the consideration and action of the Con- 
vention. It consists of the following named 
gentlemen: Andrew A.Smith, Brooklyn; Rev. 
W. VY. Garner, Binghamton; Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, Binghamton; R. G. Pardee, New 
York; J. D. Foote, Syracuse ; Rev. C. D. Nott, 
Mohawk; G. P. Disosway, Staten Island, and 
the Rev. Mr. Bolton, New York. 

The committee then retired, and at the call 
of the chairman, Ralph Wells addressed the 
Convention. 

He felt his responsibility in opening the 
general exercises of such an important body. 
First thoughts and first words sometimes de- 
termined the course and shaped the character 
of all the after exercises. He could not do 
better than to relate an incident in the life of 
the great Emperor Frederick of Prussia, who 
was an infidel. In his wars on one memora- 
ble occasion, he was confronted by more than 
three times his own force of Austrians and 
Rassians, who had gradually hemmed him in 
and reduced him almost to desperation. While 
in this extremity be bethought him of a pious 
old general in hie army, who, as he said, 
“always had some way of getting out of a dif- 
ficulty.” He repaired to his tent and found 
him stretched upon his blanket, with his eye 





_———— 





and hands directed to heaven. Struck with 
his attitude he approached him quietly and 
lay by his side. At last he turned around 
and said to him, “General, do you see any 
way out of this?” “O, yes, it will all come out 
right yet.” “What makes you think so? 
Have you found a new ally?” “No, no, I 
have been looking up to our old ally, who 
has never failed us yet. Do you remember 
Leuthen, when God sent us deliverance in 
our day of extremity ? Let that be our watch- 
word.” Frederick went away hopeful. On 
the next day the little army and the great 
army were marshalled against each other. 
Then occurred one of those great providen- 
ces by which God often marks trust in his 
word. The Russian and the Austrian leaders 
querrelled and separated, and when Frederick 
advanced to meet the divided enemy they 
scattered before him like the stirred leaves of 
autumn. In application of the story we were 
urged, as a Convention, to remember former 
times, when the breathings of the Holy Spirit 
were upon us as we talked to one another of 
Jesus and his loye to us and to the little ones; 
and as teachers, in every trying hour our 
watchword to encourage us should be, “ Re- 
member the love of Jesus, and going forth 
with this spirit, and relying on such an arm, 
the blessing of God would surely come down 
upon us and our precious charges. 

The Rev. Mr. Rawson, of Jasper, followed. 
He reviewed some of the objects of such a 
gathering; spoke of the duty of laborers in 
such a cause to meet to counsel, encourage, 
direct and correct one another ; to talk of the 
love of Jesus; to tell their hopes and trials, 
their joys and sorrows; and to warm their 
mutual love into a glowing flame. If such 
were the spirit that brought the brethren to- 
gether they would go away benefitted. Speak- 
ing of the teacher’s work, he said: In the 
great harvest the inquiry will be, not how 
long, but how much; how many fields we 
have cultivated and sowed that shall require 
many angels to gather into God’s garner. 

The Rev. Mr. Otis, of Smithfield, spoke of 
the duties and the influence of mothers in this 
great Sunday-school movement. Napoleon 
the first, when once asked what the great want 
of France was, replied, “mothers’—and in 
every children’s cause, mothers should be held 
in chief importance. The spirit of Christ was 
a social spirit, and this spirit must be more 
cultivated in the Sabbath-school. He thought 
there was a lack of it; he spoke of the sus- 
ceptibility of the child to sympathy, and of 
the vast value to it of a little act or word, 
causing it to feel it had a friend who noticed 
and cared for it. 

“0, do not be discouraged,” 
was here sung at the suggestion and lead of 
Mr. Smith, chairman of the Business Commit- 
tee, when a few remarks were made by 

W. S. Rankin, of New York. He wanted 
not only mothers, but mothers sanctified. He 
plead also for a deeper and more general 
spiritual affection in the hearts of all females 
who had the nursery training of children. 
The Sundsy-school was the place to make the 
right kind of mothers and females. The 
speaker referred also to the value of women 
in the Sunday-school, and alluded to a class 
under his care as superintendent, which was 
taught by the pastor's wife. It was a monthly 
custom in the school to make a report of the 
condition of each class. On one of these oc- 
casions this pious lady had to say, “with but 
one exception every member of my class has 
been led to Jesus; and I would suggest that 
you join in prayer for that remaining one.” 
The time of the next monthiy report was a 
time of jubilee for that teacher und that class, 
tor every member of it was a professing Chris- 
tian. The speaker referred also to a lady 
teacher, who has now her third class of young 
ladies, that have been converted to God under 
her instrumentality. 

The Rev. Mr. Zabriskie, of Coxsackie, was glad 
to report that his county had at last wheeled 
into line, and had come represented in this Con- 
vention. It was a little county, Green, on the 
Hudson river, and one of the smallest of the 
tribes of the State, but it had at last waked 
up to an appreciation of its duties and privi- 
leges in the great Sunday-school movement 
of the State. In coming to the Convention 
the speaker had noticed an arrangement by 
which the head waters of the Delaware were 
dammed up for catching the smallest fish, so 
that none might escape. He made it an illus- 
tration of the Sabbath-school work. We find, 
he remarked, that these little ones, rushing 
down the stream of life, are not to be caught 
in the broad stream effectually—even the 
channels of the church are too broad, and 
some such agency as the Sabbath-school, 
some arrangement as the children’s church 
must be employed, the channel must be nar- 
rowed down, that none may escape, that all 
may be saved. 

The Rev. Mr. Seelye, of Syracuse, spoke 
feelingly of the little ones that had no 
mothers, and of the duty of Christians to 
establish mission-schools as institutions for 
these orphaned, lonely little ones, and thus 
make these schools to act the part of true 
mothers, loving, tender, Godlike, to bring 
them to Jesus. The speaker also paid a just 
tribute to the value of conventions. If, said 
he, I could only impart one-hundredth part of 
the spirit and interest I get here to the mem- 
bership of my church, I should praise God, 
and go On my way encouraged and rejoicing. 

The Rev. Mr. Goodell, of Amsterdam, said 
that while awful excitement was rolling over 
our land, and over the world and the church, 
the asylum around which light glimmered, 
and on which hope could rest her tired wings, 
was the Sunday-school enterprise. Some 
teachers were impatient to see their scholars 
brought to Jesus. He urged to a patient 
waiting for the results as unfolded by God’s 
gracious providence. During his ministry 
more than one-half of those brought into the 
church were from the Sabbath-school. 

The Rev. Mr. Harris, of Ithaca, then led in 
prayer, pleading God’s promise that he would 
have a seed to serve him, and that this seed 
might largely be found in the ranks of the 
Sabbath- school. 

Dr. Benjamin Lord, of New York, used ap- 
propriately the figure suggested by a former 
speaker, thinking that Sunday-school teach- 
ers should be expert fishers of children, catch- 
ing them at the very fountain-head of the 
stream of life, before they reached the great 
ocean of business and of active life. He also 
spoke of the teacher as the under-shepherd 
of the lambs, the tender ward and guide of 
their way; and he thought for such a work 
they needed, to some extent, a mother’s heart. 
The heart, at any rate, it appeared to him, was 
the great want that thus far the work had felt. 

‘ Mr. R, G. Pardee, of New York, then spoke 
with his characteristic earnestness and effect, 
of the great importance and honor of the 
work in which the Sunday-school teacher 
is engaged. He called attention to its magni- 
tude; saying that we have more than 850,000 
children, between the ages of 5 and 15, in 
our State, and 325,000 more between 15 and 
20, and not a half a million, all told, were in 
our Sabbath-schools; thus leaving nearly 
three-fourths of a million outside of this 
glorious latter-day agency. He then raised 
the question, Can these neglected ones be 
reached? claiming that it can be done, inas- 





much as the leading churches of our State 
reported 337,000 church members, and there 
were only 633,000 families, by the last census 
at hand. It then only remained for these 
members earnestly, judiciously, and systema- 
tically to enter upon this work, and they could 
certainly do it, and do it well. The great 
thought that lay nearest to his heart, and his 
great ambition in this work, was to secure a 
religious education for every child in the Em- 
pire State. 

Mr. Smith, on behalf of the Business Com- 
mittee, then reported a programme for the 
evening session, and after singing a verse of 
the hymn 


“The Sunday-school, the Sunday-school, 
O, ’tis the place I love,” 


the Rev. Henry Morris, of Cuddebackville, 


dismissed the Convention with the benedic- 
tion. 





SECOND SESSION. 


Tuesday Evening. 


A‘ 7} o'clock, the Convention was called 
to order by the President, who invited 
all to unite in that favorite union hymn, 


“ Blessed be the tie that binds.” 


Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Curtis. 

The Rev. Milton Gallagher, formerly of Os- 
wego, but now a chaplain in the United 
States army, then addressed thé assembly. 
Mr. G. has ever been an active, influential 
worker in the Sunday-school ranks, and his 
interest inthe cause was evinced by his special 
efforts to attend the Convention. His sphere 
of duty and labor has, however, changed; 
and in the earnest conviction of the great and 
pressing demands of the hour, and with a 
soul full of his work, he begged the assembly 
to hear him for the sake of the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the poor soldier. The con- 
dition of our army, and its wants, was the 
burden of his theme. He drew a fearful pic- 
ture of the corruptions of a camp life. Drunk- 
enness, filth, obscenity, profanity prevailed to 
an awful extent. Unless saved by the special 
interposition of the grace of God, many of 
our young men would be hopelessly, irre- 
trieveably lost. Now what was the remedy? 
First, prayer. Let a continual cloud of in- 
cense arise from pious hearts, over the land, 
to the God of nations and the God of Chris- 
tians. Then, there must be the right kind of 
men inthe army. Here the speaker pleaded for 
substantial men, Christian men, ten of whom 
in every regiment he believed, under God, 
would be the salt to preserve the whole. His 
object was to induce such to enlist, of those 
who were his hearers, even, if they could see 
their way clear. Then there were other means, 
The circulating among the camps of good re- 
ligious literature, such as the American Tract 
Society, and other agencies, were now pub- 
lishing. To do this, a call must be made on 
men of wealth. Would they withhold the 
means of carrying on such a good work? 
The women, too, had an immense influence, 
Mothers, wives, sisters had too much neglect- 
ed their sons, and husbands, and brothers, 
Often, often they should send tind 
follow them up constantly with these thought- 
ful, loving missives. Deluge the camp with 
these messengers of love from home, and 
many valuable souls might be saved to virtue 
and to the glory of God. Among other in- 
strumentalities, the speaker thought one of 
great importance, if men of means would fur- 
nish the capital, would be a soldier’s weekly 
paper, to which the chaplains and Christian 
laymen might contribute. The speaker had 
a short interview with General McClellan, 
just before leaving Washington for the Con- 
vention; and when he informed him of the 
object of his visit, and assured him of the 
sympathy and hearty prayers of the gather- 
ing in this great and responsible work, the 
General simply replied, ‘I need them.” The 
speaker regarded this young military officer 
as raised up by God for the great crisis in our 
land, as truly as George Washington. A re- 
spectful and close attention was given to the 
whole of Mr. Gallagher’s narration and appeal. 

At its conclusion, Mr. Rice, formerly a Sun- 
day-school missionary in Kansas, but recent- 
ly engaged in New York under the direction 
of the Association, presented a history of his 
labors for the past year. He unfolded the 
saddest picture of the destitution of many lo- 
calities in the seventeen counties which he 
had canvassed. In these counties, out of 
350,000 children, between the ages of 4 and 
21, but 87,500, less than one-fourth, were 
under religious instruction. In one village 
of 400 inhabitants, with 150 children, the 
first school was started in the spring. In a 
district school, held five miles out of a village 
distinguished throughout the county for its 
Sunday-school spirit, out of 35 children, not 
one had ever been in a Sunday-school, had 
ever heard of the Bible, or of the Saviour, 
except as mouthed by parents in ribald talk. 
In another district, where th«re were 18 chil- 
dren and 25 adults, some of the latter profes- 
sors of religion, the preaching of the gospel 
had not been heard for five years. In one 
town, 13 miles long and 5 miles in breadth, 
where there were 615 young people between 
4 and 21 years of age, the speaker sought in 
vain for a single Sunday-school. In another 
town, comparatively thickly settled, having 
seven districts, only 150 out of 732 were 
under Bible instruction. In a village of 300 
children, and 3 churches, two of which were 
occupied on the Sabbath, there was but one 
school, containing 20 children. In another, 
of the same size, a school of 18 children was 
found. In a town containing 2,500 people, 
where four Sabbath-schools are kept up in 
the summer, the average attendance in them 
all was only 90 scholars. In one church of 
200 members, and upwards of 100 children 
connected with the families, there was a school 
of only 20 scholars. The speaker alluded to 
the indifference shown by some of those who 
had been appointed by the county organiza- 
tions to do the work. In one county, having 
29 towns and secretaries, but three were 
found to have done anything, during the sea- 
son, on their fields, in organizing or encou- 
raging schools. The dissociation of the 
school from the church, the irregularity and 
want of punctuality in the teachers, the short- 
ness of time given to the school, the absence 
of conference meetings of the teachers, were 
all deplored by the speaker as partial causes 
ef the destitution he had portrayed. But 
there were some encouragements. In some 
entire counties, there was found a marked 
and healthy progress. More love for the 
work would soon put a new aspect on the | 
cause. Action, continuous, systematic action ' 
counteracting the indifference, and apathy, 
and want of interest on the part of Christian 
men and women was what was needed for the 
entire renovation of the State, through the | 
agency of the Sabbath- school. 

The Rev. Mr. Duryea, of Troy, then led | 
the Convention in singing part of the hymn 


“ Where’er I go, I'l! tell the story 
Of the cross.” 


The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, of Cleves, Ohio, : 
Sunday-school missionary, and lately labor- 


among the soldiers at Camp Denison, 
cinnati, was the next speaker. He asked 
the reason of the degeneracy of the age, 
all those matters which mark the existence 
of a national Christianity. We are a Chris- 
tian people, and rejoice in every creditable 
evidence of the fact, yet there are many things 
to indicate a low condition of Christianity, in 
controlling and abiding influence over the 
pular mind and heart. The image of God 
not cherished as it ought to be; the mighty 
energies of the people are not consecrated to 
God as they ought to be; the law of God is 
desecrated, the Sabbath is not observed, and 
iniquity is rampant. And why is this? Be- 
cause the children are not brought under the 
os. of an open Bible and the teachings of 
od’s Spirit. Not long ago the epeaker, ad- 
dressing a little boy in a penal institution, 
asked him, “ My lad, what brought you here?” 
“ Stealing, sir,” was the reply. ‘Why, could 
a little boy like you steal? Where are father 
and mother?” ‘Got none.” “Where have 
you lived?” “About here’—a large Ohio 
town. Giving him a little book, he said, ‘I 
can’t read, sir.” ‘ Not read, and right about 
these great schoolhouses?” “ Well, sir, father 
got drunk, and mother died, and nobody 
cared for me; I was always kicked about, and 
so Iam here now.” That was but a repre- 
sentative boy, continued the speaker, and O, 
of such a large class in our Christian cities, 
What a stimulus should the workers in the 
‘Sabbath-school find in the woful condition of 
80 many precious souls! But the Sabbath- 
school had blessed many. He had never be- 
fore known its blessed influences so fully as 
during his labors in the camps. There he 
saw what the Sabhath-school and Christian 
homes were good for. But glorious as the 
Suanday-school was, as a picce of machinery, 
it would not go of itself. The great iron 
hoyse might be beautiful and perfect in its 
formation, every part nicely adjusted for its 
peculiar work, but it would stand forever 
upon the cold iron track if the fires were not 
kindled, and the moving power applied, that 
makes it like a thing of life. So the great 
Sunday-school movement had its machinery. 
It was to be found in the well organized 
plans of godly men, in the word of God, in 
every heart that is born again, and up yonder 
in the arm of Omnipotence. Why, then, don’t 
we move? asked the speaker. We want the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. We want the 
heart-power which can only come from the 
throne of grace. 

_ The speaker then related a few striking in- 
cidents of his own experience in camp life, 
showing his manner of dealing with the men. 
He went among the soldiers at first 9 stranger. 
But soon @ young man recognized him. 
“A’n’t you the Sunday-school man?” he 
asked. “ Yes, sir, do you know me?” “ Yes, 
I heard you in our Sunday-school when I was 
a boy.” “What company do you belong to?” 
“Company G, 4th regiment.” “ Well, I would 
like to go with you and see how you live.” 
“Very well. Here, boys,” turning to his 
comrades, “ this is the Sunday-school preach- 
er, he’s going to our camp.” And turning 
to him he asks, “Preacher, wont you mess 
with us ?” and, aside to his comrades, ‘ Boys, 
mind, you mustn’t begin to eat until he asks 
*® blessing.” Thus was the speaker recog- 
nized as a minister $f Christ, and asa Sun- 
day-school man, a proud distinction—and 
thus he was enabled to get a hold upon the 
men, and to sow the seed of the word. 

The following incident in Mr. Chidlaw’s 
labors, shows some of the difficulties to be 
encountered in efforts among the soldiers. 
On one occasion the speaker had made an 
appointment for a prayer-meeting, to be held 
on Sunday evening. On reaching the place, 
the seats were vacant, and a great crowd of 
500 men was gathered a short way off watch- 
ing two men boxing. That was not very en- 
couraging, but, as the speaker remarked, he 
had had appointments to meet Satan on his 
own ground for thirty years, and he would 
not back down then. So with a pious ser- 
geant and seven others, the meeting was be- 
gun. The hymn 


“ Come, thou fount of every blessing,” 


was sung with a full volume of hearty praise ; 
but it made no impression on the enemy’s 
works—the circle was not broken. By and 
by two officers, with their ladies, came with 
their camp-stools. The boxing still went on. 
Shouts would make the welkin ring when- 
ever an effective blow would be “ put in” by 
either of the combatants. I tried to pray, 
said the narrator, and at first God d 


ey 


lated to his school? He knew every teacher 


THIRD SESSION. 
intimately, and he knew his manner of teach- 


ing thoroughly. Every pupil, also, as far as Wednesday Morning, 


he could and as fast, he knew just as inti- JHE Convention assembled this morning in 
mately—by name, age, religious state, family T the Baptist church, as being more pe 
circumstances and daily employment. They | venient than the edifice in which the geodions 
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would announce their visits to ask some| prayer. The first order of business wae the 
puzzling question on anything they pleased | hearing of the State Secretary’s report, of 
to be curious about, and often to make the | which the following is a copy: y port, 
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rections suited to the case, and words flowing | ¢#"nest and devoted Sabbath-school men from Brooklyn 
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; ments for a permanent organization, and in a social in- 
ing of a record of prayer. The name of every | terchange of Christian sentiment and sympathy. The 


anxious scholar and church member was on | second meeting of this association was held at Rochester, 
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scratched out. sa). New York and Monroe were the only counties from 
Seeins . > which complete reports were received. In New York 
whe . * ‘Godt ene ee bi pe 308 ang with 60,000 scholars; while Monroe, with a 
parish. He tries to be all to it that the pastor | porta 1¢1 schools and 16,880 echolar. Paral report 
is to his church. The speaker had some such | Wore received from other . . 
teachers in his school, who on Monday would ie cdidns pon pgp oy cogil ~— te prt 
seek out their scholars, exchange a friendly | and officers 18,958. About 300 delegates were te ables 
word or two, if he was out of employment, #8 | ance, and from statistics and facts elicited, we were all 
some now are, sympathise with him and pro- | convinced that the good work had commenced. 
mise to look out for him, urge him not to The third annual convention of this Association was 
forget the lesson of the Sunday just past, and | ye1q in tho city of Brooklyn, on the 5th, 6th and 7th ot 
in every way draw out the childlike, UDSUS~ | October, 1858. In response to a call for reports, fourteen 
pecting and confiding heart of his pupils, } counties were heard from, and subsequently we find 
until this power for good over them is abso- | from the records, that seven more connties were 
lutely astonishing. The speaker here paid | added, making twenty-three. Number of schoole 
touching and eloquent tribute to such a faith- | 1,895, scholars 212,302, teachers 22,268, conversione 
ful teacher who bad lately been called to his | 3,102. Increase over 1857, schools 346, scholars 58,587, 
rest from their midst. teachers 3,306. The only county which furnished a 
Then, too, the class prayer-meeting had | complete list of all its schools was Monroe. About 
been established by his teachers. An instance | the same number of delegates that had attended previ- 
was related in which a skeptical young man | U8 conventions were present. 
was converted through its influence. One|_ The spirit that prevailed was delightful and gratity- 
such praying class had actually prayed itself | iD& t° all, and p da rare instance of entire har- 
into the kingdom of Christ. mony in ail its deliberations. The Fourth Annual Con- 
Lastly, aa’ tO’ he pupil’s relation to the bn of Nor Hanh was held in the city of Ox- 
school. All sizes and ages are represented. |" og or ne age gel eatet 
From the infant to the man of family there is ein I es eee 
an Wabechen teste, | Phe mentelt ont of ear only 15 counties have furnished anything like a fall re- 
. port. Number of schools, 1,346 ; scholars on the records, 
scholars gets to the age when the temptation 192,639; teachers, 11,501; conversi 968." Relyi 
is strongest to leave the school, he is set to | upon the figures in this report, seaming quite 6 pone 
work. We havea missionary society, and the | nution in number of scholars, &c., but it does not show 
officers are selected from these young men and | the progress of the work. Representatives from nearly 
women. This is composed of five committees, | avery county in the State were present, with hearts full 
and each committee is made as large as we | of the spirit, and eyes beaming with delight, as they told 
please, with as many presidents and secreta- }-as of the blessed results of their labors in the rural die 
ries as necessary, though not enough to make | tricts, and in the lanes and by-ways of our cities. The 
them clumsy. The first is a male “missionary | President of the Convention, in his closing remarks, 
committee,” that has charge of missions in | said: “1 have to offer you our heartfelt gratitnde and 
the West. The next is a “tract committee,” | thanks on the part of the people of Oswego, and to say, 
which superintends the distribution of tracts | we are your debtors in Christ for this Convention, and 
in a number of districts of the city. Tracts | your attendance here, and hope we shall be for long years 
are also put on every train that leaves the Troy | © come for the good you have done in our midst. There 
depot, and on the steamboats. Then there is | i# one feature of this Convention which I am sure you 
a “paper committee” of young ladies, whose | Wi!l pardon me for calling attention to—that there has 
labors are peculiarly pleasant. They go out not one discouraged man been seen here. No superin- 
on the first three days of the week, collect all tendent, no pastor who loves the Sunday-school has come 
the religious papers that are read in the con- | &P here to say he has tried the work, and found it a 
gregation, and the Methodist, Baptist and failure, and concluded to give it up; there has not one 
Episcopal brethren have kindly given them | ¢? here but has Baie "Gees by 
their papers after they have read them, and home to unite with his brethren in renewed and increas 
on Thursday they are assorted, and those who ed labors in this glorious cause. If there ever was a 
cannot afford to take a paper come and get time when discouragement might be feared, it would be 
that’ which they prefer. A bundle is also after a convattion like this, when our feelings are 
taken to the jail, and a paper is put in every | “7°Us?t #0 high, and wo separate to mect again the 
cell. Another takes a bundle and leaves one |" Teslities of life. : 
paper in every room in the poor-house, and The fifth annual convention of this Association 
the senidteder ane put in & box to go on ship- was held in the city of Schenectady, on the 7th, 
board. The other is a “ visiting committee,” ene Oe SS Se ee ° Cee eaaer eo ate 
in —— a little band of singing, and a few feng 5 aliens eee a Pann 
A ‘ cus . ‘ 
among the poor and sick and aged, aad wold | che Doin tat the work had made ret pogronn 
r ? . Ps . ne uring the year much labor een perform- 
prog me pete 1 hy anagem eM ed by county and town secretaries, and as the result, hun- 
of : hl 


How then does he, as & pastor, stand | 

















almost to desert me, my heart could not stay 
itself on him, but soon he came near my soul, 
and I forgot everything but his throne and 
my wants. After prayer, we sung 


“Am I a soldier of the cross?” 


and before we were through singing that 
blessed old hymn, a complete breach was 
made on the boxers’ circle, a retreat was 
beaten, the ground was clear, and, with 
few exceptions, the whole crowd came over 
to listen to the preaching. For twenty 
minutes the claims of the gospel were urged 
upon them. At the close, an officer got up 
and thanked the preacher in the name of his 
men, and pressed his words home in a second 
sermon of great power and earnestness, I 
inquired who my exhorter was, said Mr. 
Chidlaw, and was told he was Captain “ So- 
and-so,”’ once Supreme Judge of the State of 
Ohio, whose decisions are even now highly 
esteemed. 

Atouching narrative was then related by the 
speaker, of the last hours of a Sunday scho- 
lar, who was attended in his illness by a 
noble Christian lady, the wife of one of the 
officers. ‘“‘Do you trust in Jeaus?” was asked 
of him, just before his death. A ewret smile 
gathered on his face, and he lifted his ema- 
ciated hand, waved it in triumph and said, 
“all is well.” In sad contrast, another dying 
soldier lying in a bed near by, on being asked 
what he thought of death reptied, “I don’t 
think anything about it.” He said he didn’t 
care for the other world; he didn’t know 
whether there was one. 

In conclusion, the speaker eloquently urged 
teachers to labor more and more earnestly for 
Christ, and the souls of the children, that a 
generation of God-fearing, Bible loving and 
Sabbath-keeping men and women might be 
raised up to bless our country and the world. 


“ Say, brothers, will you meet us?” 


was then sung, after which 

The Rev. J. T. Duryea, of Troy, made the 
closing address. He spoke mainly to three 
points ; first, the pastor’s relation to the Sun- 
day-school; second, the teacher's, and third, 
the scholar’s. 

In the first place, it must be settled that the 
church is noi au oratory for the pastor to de- 
claim in; that itis not a lyceum for him to 





lecture in; but that it is a school for him to 
teach in. He regarded his church as a school 


' for trainiag candidates for glory. He was the 


teacher. Ifso, who were his pupils? Every 
man, woman and child in his charge. His 
Sunday-school was not an appendage hung to 
the church, but it was the vital part of it; it 
held the same relation as the foundation to 
the builing, which could not be removed but 
the structure must fall in ruins. 


oy dreds of little boys and girls had been gathered into Sab- 
n in the awakening and con- | path-schools, led to the Saviour, and made to rejoice that 
version of the scholars. Under such a system, | they had joined the Sabbath-echool army. Reports from 
in which the pupils heartily engage, none get | 32 counties were presented. Scholars, 221,124; teachers, 
too big to remain in the Sabbath-school. 45,641—a large increase from any preceding year. Subse 
About the infant classes. In our school we | 4uent reports were received, and verbal statements from 
have managed to interest them too. A little delegates, which showed that the work was being prosecut- 
girl accosted me in the street the other day, ed with vigor, and multitudes brought under religious in- 
and asked (our church had been undergoing struction, through the operations and workings of this 
repairs) “Mr. Duryea, when is our church go- Association, and the untiring efforts of faithfal teachers. 
ing to be opened?” “ Our church!” Thatis an Again we have convened, for the sixth anni- 
index to the feeling that is impressed on even | Ye™#ry of this Association, in this beautiful village of 
the youngest scholars. Some of them have ; Bimghamton, to compare notes, to hear what has been 
remained in the school from infancy up. accomplished during the past year, and to devise future 
Somebody was asked by the Rev. Dr. Wads- ! plans for the more vigorous prosecution of this work. 
worth, of Philadelphia, “How is my old | This Association was organized with fervent prayer, and 
church in Troy getting along now?” “QO, | we besought the Lord that he would bless our efforts, and 
there is John so-and-so, and Charles so-and- shed abroad his divine light in our hearts, and teach ue 
so, teaching and engaged in this and that , by his Spirit what to do, so that we might possess the 
good work.” “0, yes,” he replied, “my old | land. J recognize many familiar faces who were in that 
Sunday-school boys and infant scholars ; they , first meeting, who have carefully watched our onward 
are carrying on my work in the church.” And | a from its infancy, and at least once a year come up 
aoitis.” i many cases has the reflex action | to this holy mount. We were at first few in numbers, 
of the instruction among the little lambs of | — Ss - 1o-atren gen; ti ag Nace tag elie 
our flock, resulted in the conversion of pa- Bey Ay best; than, Hise © lidtle shralis nem, e: sae 
rents. The monthly concert is maintained, 5 Warned Se we beiinn 
and is ever the most interesting meeting of the , 4, met Ny " i. ame, aie connie Saree 
month. Last year 26 were received into the pps pet ay! ee Onn: a 
onmnee the church from the Sabbath- | success; and may all the children and youth be saved 
peters) wliende a ibis totes of Carina te | from their sins; then shall the “wilderness bud and 
’ n 8 
cord, asking as « privilege that they might eit — pop or ae “ = deoneel byte wpe 
down at the Lord’s table. i . dcuaneiiimler ah sod 
In ae ane the speaker related an affect- 
ing incident, illustrating the effect of the truth 
oe heart and life an death of one of the SUMMARY OF THE REPORT, 
scholars of his school. He met the lately be- There are in the State 60 counties. In 23, re- 
reaved parent in the street. He had !ust his | ports are received from every town. Outof 642 
daughter, a beautiful, peerless girl. The | ‘owns, 605 are heard from. In 54 counties 
thought even of his loss overcame him. At| thut new have county organizations, reports 
last he said, “It is all right, [ know. I be-| have been received from 51. Six counties 
lieve I can say I am satisfied.” On inquiring | only have not yet been organized. The toial 
into the ground of his satisfaction he replied, | of teachers and officers reported is 60,383 ; 
“The last interview we had, she called me to | scholars, 361,429; conversions, 3,034. The 
her bedside, and hclding out her beautiful, | totel, including the estimate for counties not 
transparent hand, she wok mine and said, | reported, is teachers, 53,637; scholars, 402,536. 
“Father, I have a great many, many things to | Total of teachers and scholars supposed to 
thank you for. I remember, 80 far back, how | belong to the New York Sunday schoo] army, 
good sad kind and tender you have been to 456,172 
me; but, father, [ thank you most of all, yes, | TOPICS. 
most of ali that you held up Jesus beforeme The chairman of the Business Committee 
so early, so constantly, so long; for he is all 1} ut this jancture submitted the following topics 
have now, and he is all I want here.” Said; 1 the Convention for their consideration, 
that father, ‘‘that was enough.” Precious tes- coupled with the request that no brother ex- 
timony to faithful Sabbath-school instruction. | ceed five minutes in his remarks, nor speak 
Dene —. — amp — in ——~ | twice on the same topic: 
sion, ‘when you stand by your dying scholar's itution i pd s j 
bed, or when you stand by the throne of God, PrP sare ange ag Pinas tere 
may it be yours to hear the words, ‘Teacher,! 9 Qbstacles in the way of the successful 
I thank you most of all that you held up operation of @ Sabbath-school, and how to 
Jesus before me 80 early, 80 constantly, 80! move them. Suggestions: want of faith- 
long. falness in teachers; irregularity in attend- 
After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Duryea, the| ance; want of sympathy from parents and 





Ov motion, the Report was accepted. 





Convention was dismissed with the benedic- | teachers generally ; and numerical dispropor- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Paddock. tion between the sexes. 
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3. %nblic exercises connected with Sab- | 
bath-schools; what they ought to be and how 
conducted. 

VERBAL REPORTS, 


Brief verbal statements were now beard | 
from delegates present, representing their | 
counties, and having any items of interest to ; 
bring forward. 

Albany.—This county was represented by 
Mr. Pearce, who desired to say that the schools 
there, which before had been discontinued 
during the winter, were now maintained 
generally, with great success, throughout the 
whole year. 

The Rev. Mr. Faller also responded for 
Albany county. He excused the absence of 
the secretary, Mr. McCall, and spoke of the 
cause as advancing. During the year five 
‘Conventions were held, and the visit at the 
lest one, of some of the New York brethren, 





gave a fresh impetus to the good work. 
Allegany.—Mr. Mandeville, as a representa- 
tive for this county, said that it was not a rich 
county, and was settled among the last in the 
State; but they were alive there to the Sun- 
day-school interest. They have an associa- 
tion that meets three times a year, and where- 
ever they carry it schools spring up. Of the 
29 towns in the county, 12 have very efficient 
schools. Monthly concerts are sustained. 
Of the 18,000 children, however, only 5,000 
are in the Sabbath-school. The following 
communication was here read: 


BOSTON, Mass., August 17, 1861. 
The Sunday-Scheol Teachers of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts to the Sunday-School Teachers of the 

State of New York, send Greeting : 

Desiring to be represented in your Convention to be 
held at Binghamton, August 20, 1861, by the following 
delegates appointed at the 7th Annual State Convention 
of Sunday-School Teachers, held at Fall River, June 20, 
viz.: N.P. Kemp, W. C. Chapin, Charles D. Gould, Henry 
Hoyt, and J. Russell Bradford, as co-workers with you 
im this most delightful service of our blessed Master, we 
would fervently pray for God’s blessing upon your de- 
liberations, earnestly hoping that your Convention will 
result in great and permanent good. 

IRAH CHASE, Je. 


On motion the communication was ac- 
cepted, and the delegates who were present 
were invited to sit with the Convention. 

The following reply was sent: 


BINGHAMTON, Augast 25, 1861. 
The Sunday-School Teachers of the State of New York, 
now assembled in Co at Binghamton, to the 

Sunday-School Teachers of the Commonwealth of Mas- 

sachusetts— Greeting : 

Desiring to express our gratitude for your kind re- 
membrance and through you to the delegates appointed 
to attend our Convention, we select the following dele- 
gates to represent us in your next annual Convention: 

Ratea Weis, New York. 
Anprew A. Smita, Brooklyn. 
Rev. A. T. Pierson, Binghamton. 
Rev. J. T. Duryea, Troy. 

Rey. C. D. Nort, Mohawk. 
Epwarp A. LAMBERT, Brooklyn. 
A. J. Toompson, Schenectady. 

E. T. Hontinaron, Rochester. 

Bngaged with you in this most delightful work, we 
would invoke the Holy Spirit’s aid in this blessed cause 
to crown our labors with more abundant success. 

E. T. HUNTINGTON, State Secretary. 

To Imag Cnase, Jr., Secretary, dc. 





The committee on nominations here re- 
ported the name of George W. Beale, of New 
York, as an additional secretary. 

Cattaraugus.—The Rev. Mr. Ogden remark- 
ed that in his county a beginning had only 
been made in the Sunday-school work. Some 
four towns are thoroughly organized with ef- 
ficient workers—but they receive some dis- 
couragement in the fact that a leading de- 
nomination stood aloof and did not sympa- 
thise with them in their work. 

Cayuga.—This county was reported by Mr. 
Pierson to be increasing in interest and re- 
sults in the Sunday-school cause. Their 
county meetings were held once in two 
months. The people were coming up to the 
help of the secretaries and Sunday-school 
workers. 

The Rev. Mr. Rankin added that the cause 
was not losing ground, but decidedly on the 
advance in the county. 

Mr. Foote also remarked that Cayuga 
county had a most efficient organization. He 
referred to a large mass meeting held on the 
26th of July, as one of great success and good 
results 

Chautaugue—The Rev. Mr. Hamilton had 
received reports from 23 out of the 26 towns. 
They show 1,316 teachers, and 6,267 acholars. 
A deep-felt interest prevailed in almost every 
village, in the Sabbath-school cause. One 
school was superintended by a lady ; another 
was taught in the German tongue. During 
the last four years the increase in the school 


appeal was made, and on the fourth Sabbath 
125 echolars were packed in the room, the 
Larger ones sitting on the top of the school 
desks, and the smaller in the seats. 

Franklin —Mr. Cook responded for this 
county, and spoke of an effective meeting of 
the association which he attended in October. 

The chairman also, who had spent the last 
year there, responded for the county. He 
spoke of the peculiar character of the greater 
part of the population, which was the Cana- 
dian French, and Catholic. They seemed to 
be opposed to everything commendable ex- 
cept the cause of temperance and the present 
war against secession. But through the well- 
directed and earnest efforts of Sunday-school 
men, the children have been gathered in 
large numbers into the schools. The mothers 
are with the children, and the fathers are in- 
different, so that the priest will eventually 
have to yield the point. In another year, the 
speaker had no doubt, a flattering report 
would be presented. 

Genessee.—Mr. Pratt reported a school in 
the county, in which were scholars ranging 
from 3 years old to 89. Two meetings of the 
association are held yearly, one in October, 
the other in June. 

Greene.—The Rev. Mr. Lansing spoke of 
this county as the fulcrum of the great Sun- 
day-school lever which had lifted the sur- 
rounding counties into the great State Asso- 
ciation, and now it too was falling in beside 
them, to take its share in the hard work and 
the glorious reward that awaited the Sunday- 
school movement. 

Herkimer.—The Rev. C. D. Nott thought, in 
regard to the Sunday-school cause, his county 
was a good deal better than she looked 
through her reports. He himself was blessed 
with a good Sabbath-school. He thought it 
was mainly owing to the fact that he set his 
children to work, They are specially inter- 
ested in the missionary cause. They support 
a young Indian convert, who is being edu- 
cated for a native preacher, in one of the two 
schools established for that purpose. The 
interest the children have in the work is of 
the liveliest kind. Two deacons, boys, and 
two deaconesses, girls, take charge of the 
funds for educating “their preacher,” as the 
school call him. He is named after the pas- 
tor. Soon a photograph of him is to be sent 
to the school, and to be hung up in the 
church. By this means, and others in which 
the children are employed, no lack of interest 
is felt. 

Jefferson.—Mr. Keyes was sorry to report 
that out of a youthful population of 70,000, 
nearly 27,000 were out of Sabbath-school ; 
and certainly over 20,000 received no reli- 
gious instruction whatever. 

Kings.—Mr. Van Buren, of Brooklyn, epoke 
of the blessed results which had accrued to 
the cause in his county, and especially in 
his city, from the habit of holding a monthly 
teachers’ union concert of prayer. Last year 
it was held in twelve different churches. 
Eight delegates were requested to represent 
especially each school in the city at this con- 

cert. And every fact and circumstance of 
interest transpiring in all the schools repre- 
sented, was made known for the encourage- 
ment and incitement of all in their labors. 

The speaker regarded this concert as the 
meeting of the month, and urged their adop- 

tion in every large village and city in the 
State. 

Lewis.—Mr. J. C. House reported some 2,400 

out of the 6,000 children and youth in the 
county as in the Sabbath-school. In his vil- 

lage there was not a child who was not under 
Sabbath-school influence. All evangelical 

denominations were working heartily in the 
good cause. 

Livingston.—Mr. James Clarke spoke of a 

lady in one town of his county who has es- 

tablished two schools, and is the superinten- 

dent, teacher, librarian, and the life and vitali- 

ty of the whole. That lady is present to-day, 

said the speaker, and she has brought her 

daughters with her, that they too may go 

away enlivened with the life and light and 

love that are to be found in these gatherings. 

Monroe.—Mr. Louis Chapin, of Rochester, 

in reply to a question that had been broached 
as to whether Roman Catholic schools were 
included in the statistics, said that only those 
schools in which the Bible was studied were 
embraced in the returns from his county. 
Three Universalist schools are included, em- 
bracing 41 teachers and 376 scholars. The 
Roman Catholic population of the city alone 
furnishes at least six or seven thousand of the 
36,000 in the county, between the ages of 4 
and 21 years. We have 17,281 as the whole 
number of scholars. About three-fourths of 
what may be called the Protestant population 
of the city are under Sabbath-school influ- 
ences. 








has been more than 100 per cent. 
Chenango.--This county was fully reported by 
Mr. Hopkins, with the exception of two towns. 
19 out of the 21 towns are heard from. One 
lesson they had learned there ; that the Sun- 
day-school is the rock which has held many 
to their moorings, and the prayers of Sunday- 


tg 'y.—The Rev. Mr. Goodell spoke 
of the benefit of union meetings, which were 
held once in three months in his county, at 
which the progress attained is reported. 

New York.—The secretary, Dr. Lord, said that 
this county had no organization. There is a 
union or general teachers’ iation for the 








school teachers were the links in the cable 
that held the ship to the rock. 

Cortland.—This county was reported by Dr. 
Pomeroy. He brought most cheering recent 
intelligence from several of the most important 
towns, which increased the total of conver- 
sions reported to the State Secretary, to 100. 
A large Convention had been held at Homer, 
at which eight or ten thousand people were 
assembled. Much enjoyment was had, but 
it did not pay. We cannot live on excitement. 
The reports afterwards received were rather 
discouraging. 

Delaware —The Rev. Mr. Pettingill, on be- 
half of Delaware county, remarked that it 
had only just been organized. In collecting 
the returns much difficulty was met. In three 
towns they were positively refused to be 
given. The reason afterwards leakedout. It 
was that a roll of the teachers and scholars 
had never been kept. On close investigation, 
it was found that only four schools in the 
entire county had a register of all their 
scholars. The speaker nevertheless reported 
a good degree of interest in the county. In 
his school were children from 83 years old 
down to 4. 


Dutchess.—Mr.Pardee responded at the call of 
Datchess county, that had not reported to the 
State Secretary. The Convention had just as- 
sembled underinterestingauspices. Aliveman 
had been appointed as county secretary; but 
he had one mistaken notion, and that was 
that a good, working convention, for syste- 
matic organization and effort, could be got 
up by a grand celebration or pic-nic, and that 
the cause could best be advanced by assem- 
bling in crowds, and having a good time of 
singing and talking. By this time, however, 
he had learned from experience that Sunday- 
school enterprises cannot be sustained on 
such dainties and sweetmeats as “good times.” 
He was expected to change his tack. 

Erie —The Rey. P. G. Cook, of Buffalo, re- 
marked that they held three county meetings 
in the year, in different localities. They have 
done much good. Town meetings were also 
frequently held. In one place where these 
town meetings had been held, one school had 
increased from 25 to 35 scholars to 150. The 
whole congregation, almost, is in the school. 
Another efficieat means that had been tried 
in Erie county was the holding of union con- 
certa. Ia several of the larger villages they 
had proved complete successes. Some 15 or 
20 schools had also been established within 
ten miles of Buffalo, by the efforts of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, whose 
members went out im every road leading from 
the city, engaged in this good work. One 
school was started in a district five miles 
from any place of worship, in the district 
school-house. On the first Sunday 50 were 
gathered together; on the next 60; and on 
the third, 80 The speaker then visited it, 
and found the little house filled. There 
seemed to be no use in appealing to the chil- 
dren to bring in more, when no provision 





city, which meets monthly, and proposes to 

embrace the whole county. There are also 

several denominational boards and associa- 

tions. There are also agents and agencies to 

do the work thoroughly and systematically. 

But it is not done. We must write bitter 
things against ourselves, The cause had 
somewhat declined during the past year. 
From observation, and by comparing the at- 
tendance both of teachers and scholars, with 
all the instrumentalities and appliances at 
hand, not half the ground is covered. About 
75,000 are reported as under Sabbath-school 
instruction; and fully an equal number who, 
though not wholly outside of its influence, 
are not yet brought under its leading and 
guiding hand. Of this latter class, one-half 
perhaps was floating Sabbath-school popula- 
tion—those who at one time in their child- 
hood had been connected with some school, 
but had been allowed to escape. There is 
fault somewhere; perhaps everywhere, with 
pastors and people, teachers and superinten- 
dents, agents and agencies. 

Mr. Brewster spoke of the work among the 
charitable institutions located just outside of 
New York city, and which was in charge of a 
committee of the Sunday-School Union of 
the city. On Randall’s Island, among the or- 
phan children on Blackwell’s Island, among 
the prisoners, lunatics, and paupers ; and in 
the city, at Bellevue Hospital, these labors 
are carried on, and great good is being done. 

Mr. Pardee, in explanation in part of the 
report from New York city, said that of the 
300 churches only 40 had established mission 
schools, and 200 of them had comparatively 
inefficient church schools. We wanted about 
150 mission schools for that great city, ave- 
raging 300 scholars each, before the influence 
would reach and renovate the masses. 

Niagara.—The Rev. D. D. Hamilton re- 
marked that the 12 towns in his county all 
had secretaries and town organizations, but 
one. 81 schools are reported for the present 
year. Three schools had hybernated, a habit 
necessary perhaps to wolves and bears and 
woodchucks, but not to Sabbath-schools. It 
has only been two years since the county or- 
ganization was formed, and it is now in com- 
plete and successful working order. The last 
meeting the speaker had attended was a de- 
lightfal one. 

Onondaga.—Mr. J. D. Foote spoke of a 
general increase of interest in the county; 
and especially in the city of Syracuse, of the 
mission school feature. He referred to seve- 
ral things that had contributed to this inte- 
rest. In regard to winter schools, some even 
large in number, that had been in the habit 
of closing, had been sustained during the 
whole year with ease and marked benefit. 
There was a larger attendance of adults, and 
some schools had gathered in aimost the 
entire congregation. The establishment of 
teachers’ meetings and union concerts had 
also been attended with great good. More 
time had also been given to the Sabbath- 
schools. Instead of crowding it in between 








wag made for their accommodation. But the 


the morning and afternoon preaching services, 
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to the school, and with good results. In re- 


his field that was altogether carried on by 
ladies. 57 conversions had taken place in his 
schools. During the winter there was a gene- 
ral revival of religious interest in almost every 
town, and it was confined chiefly to the diffe- 
rent Sabbath-schools. 

Ontario.—Mr. Samuel Hough reported a 
good degree of interest on his field, and re- 
ferred to the introduction of lively hymns 
and tunes as one cause, and Sunday-school 
meetings as another. 

Orange.—The Rev. Mr. Mandeville reported 
his county as only partially organized. The 


Reports were received from 9 out of 17 towns. 
Said he: we have the wedge started, and we 
mean, by the blessing of God, to drive it 
home. He promised a better report for next 
year. 

Oswego.—Mr. Smith, on behalf of the 
county, spoke of a Sunday-school union held 
in the churches of Oswego, once & month, 
that was exerting a good influence on the 
cause. 


the schools they had established, and interest 
they had awakened in the work. 
Queens.—Mr. Laurens Reeves referred to 
the excellent character of their county organ- 
ization. A town secretary is appointed to 
each town, as also a vice president, and 
these go out, by twos, and visit destitute 
places and carry the gospel with its blessings. 
The speaker bore pleasing testimony to the 
value of women in the Sunday-school enter- 
prise. In his district they had gone from 
house to house, and gathered in the outcast, 
and never on any occasion had they gone 
out without bringing a number of scholars to 
the school. 

Rensselaer.—Mr. Kellogg, of Troy, re- 
sponded. He referred to a plan adopted by 
the Executive Board of the Troy Sunday- 
School Union. This board consists of com- 
mittees of four from each church, three mem- 
bers of the church, and the fourth the super- 
intendent of the school. These go out by 
twos, and canvass from time to time, as they 
can make it convenient, a district that is 
assigned to them. Quarterly meetings are 
then held, at which they all assemble and 
hand in the returns of their labors. These 
meetings are intensely interesting, and of 
great value to the cause. The speaker gave 
a few reasons why this plan was desirable. 
First, by it they obtain a full, clear, correct 
report of all the schools—more perfect than 
could be obtained merely by a town secre- 
tary, or by any other means. Secondly, the 
members of the Board seethe superintendents 
and the Boards of the schools, and get a full 
history of the echools. Thirdly, the benefit 
derived by the visitors themselves. The 
benefit to the schools visited is also marked. 
The fourth and last advantage noted is the 
value of the plan in the home work. Where 
a feeble and destitute school is struggling for 
existence, the fact is reported, and help is 
rendered, and thus every school begun is sus- 
tained and encouraged to a vigorous and 
healthy growth. 

Richmond.—Mr. G. P. Disosway, of Staten 
Island, remarked, that in his field care was 
taken of the negro population, and a church 
had been organized and built for them. They 
are instructed in separate schools from the 
whites. Then, too, it was found that the 
Germans were better instructed in schools in 
their own language. Staten Island is now 
one vast camp, where between 7,000 and 
8,000 troops are stationed. There is a noble 
opening here for Sunday-school effort. There 
is great need of Christian labor among these 
soldiers,*and systematic efforts are being 
made in their behalf. 

St. Lawrence.—The Rev. Mr. Miller, of Og- 
densburg, could report encouragingly of the 
progress of the work in his field. Among the 
causes were the impetus given to their labors 
by the visit of Mr. Foote and Mr. Rice, who 
by their counsel and stirring words incited 
them to greater diligence in the good work. 
Then, again, the plan of district visitation as 
proposed in the Convention a year ago, had 
been adopted with peculiarsuccess. Threemis- 
sion schools had been started in the vicinity of 
his town, and three schools had been kept up 
during the severest part of the winter. The 
speaker testified also to the earnest and valua- 
ble co-operation of the ladies in the work. 
One school was entirely in the charge of a 
lady. The speaker alluded finally to the in- 
fluence of the singing on the scholars, and 
especially to its effect upon the children of 
the Roman Catholic population, who were 
drawn under their healthful influence by these 
beautiful Sabbath-school melodies. 

The hour of adjournment having come, the 
Convention separated after the benediction 
had been pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Beck- 


with. 
FOURTH SESSION. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


ONVENTION re-assembled at 2 o’clock. 
President in the chair. After the usual 
opening exercises the business of the morning, 
the hearing of verbal reports from the coun- 
ties, was continued. 
Scheneetady.—Mr. Atwell had only to say 
for this county, that the session of the Con- 
vention held there last year had given a fresh 
impetus to the Sunday-school cause, and the 
laborers in the field were doing what they 
could. 

Schuyler.—Mr. Howe replied to the call, 
that their county organization had just been 
formed. They would have had a good report 
from all the towns, but unfortunately the se- 
cretary lost all his papers. In a month hence 
a meeting was to be held, at which they ex- 
pected 3 complete report from all the towns. 
The county is small, and new in the enter- 
prise, but it was blessed with a few very 
earnest workers. 

Seneca.—Mr. Van Nest remarked that his 
county association was two years old. A mass 
meeting for the cause had been attempted in 
the northern part of the county in June, but 
it proved a failure. In July a glorious meet- 
ing was got up in the southern part of the 
county, and the brethren had determined to 
carry 4 little of their warmth and fire into the 
north some time next winter, to see if they 
could not melt their coldness and indifference 
in the cause. 


Steuben.—This county was vouched for by 
the Rev. Mr. Rawson, of Jasper. The county 
meetings were pretty well attended. Last win- 
ter, however, they failed to appoint new town 
secretaries, and in consequence they had to 
report a failure, in part, in the enterprise. 
They now report only 74 schools against 120 





his county did not believe the Sabbath- 
school was only meant for children. 


several classes of “girls,” as they call them, 
are to be found, who study their Bibles through 
spectacles; and there are three classes of 
gray-headed “boys” engaged in the same 
blessed employment. In one case at least 
three-fourths of the school were over 20 years 
of age. 

The Rev. Mr. Mandeville also gave a few 
statistics from Steuben county, and earnestly 
urged the greater seeking of the Holy 
Ghost as the efficient agency in the work of 
saving the little ones. He mourned that while 
a pastor in Binghamton he had preached so 
little to the children. He now did it regularly 
and with the happiest results. A prayer- 
meeting had also been held every Sabbath 
morning in his sc’ool before the other exer- 
cises, and every teacher, with a good many 
parents, attended. It was a blessed agency. 





Rvery year from 8 to 20 members of that 


reported last year. Then there were about and spoke 
9,000 in the county engaged in studying the | subject of “ systematic visitation,” suggested 
Bible; now, if the whole truth were known, } by the committee as the remedy to the reli- 
the number would doubtless reach 10,000. [ gious destitution of the State. 
These are not all children, for the workers in | was a plain one. 


A large j : 
number is made up ef heads of families, and | For this work, spasmodic efforts, mere impul- 


the whole of the afternoon had been devoted school were brought into the church. He 


‘regarded the Sabbath-school as the noblest 


gard to lady superintendents, referred to by | feeder for the church. 
his brethren, the speaker had one school in| The order of business was here interrupted, 


,to hear a few parting words from the Rev. 
| Mr. Chidlaw, who was compelled to leave in 
‘afew moments for St. Louis, where he had 
| lately been ordered, as & chaplain of the army. 
He remarked that he could not but leave 
| with reluctance, as his whole soul had be- 
! come filled with the spirit of the place and 
| the occasion. He then spoke of the great 
mission of the Sunday-school, to afford per- 
| sonal religious instruction, with the view that 
those instructed shall be converted to God. 
| This end, this absorbing idea, should never 
for one moment be lost sight of. The pro- 


first meeting was held only two months back. | mises of God to encourage in the work were 


quoted, the records of instances, many and 
sweet, of the favor and help of God werespoken 
of. The way in which our instructions should 
be imparted, always under the deep conviction 
that our scholars were sinners, unconverted, 
needing the new birth, was urged feelingly 
by the speaker. The picture of the work be- 
fore us was eloquently portrayed. The ave- 
nues Of sin into which young feet so swiftly 


He also spoke of the evangelizing ran, were brought to view. The theatres, 
tours of young men outside the city, and of | grog-shops, street corners, and all the evil 


devices to deceive and destroy, were alluded 
to, and the terrible magnitude of the teach- 
er’s work was impressed with power on all 
hearts. And yet, in view of the Diviae help, 
words of cheer were reiterated. It was well our 
own strength was not to dothe work. Again, 
it was to be a life work. Success was in- 
spiring, but not the most sanguine ever 
dreamed of being able to fold the hands 
and say that every child in the State was 
brought to submit to the power of the gospel 
of Jesus. But ultimately the cause was to 
triumph. Jesus was our Great Leader, the 
glorious Captain of our salvation, and his 
banner was to be planted, and to wave eter- 
nally from the pineries of Wisconsin to the 
everglades of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific shores. The speaker, in melt- 
ing words and manner, left his benediction 
upon the assembly, and retired. 


“T’m glad I’m in this army,” 


was sung with enthusiastic ardor, when the 
remaining counties were heard from. 

Suffolz.—Mr. Tuttle thought of one fault in 
the Christian labors of the day, and Sabbath- 
school teaching was not, perhaps, entirely 
exempt from it—the aiming too high. The 
church especially had aimed too much to the 
conversion of adults. He urged more atten- 
tion to the idea of the Sabbath-school—the 
conversion of children,—and in the school 
for the conversion of the youngest and the 
smallest. More time was needed for the Sab- 
bath-school in his county. An interesting 
convention had recently been held, whose in- 
fluence would not soon die away. 
Sullivan.—Mr. Matthews, of Brooklyn, re- 
sponded for Sullivan county. More than 20 
years ago he had performed evangelical la- 
bors there, and there was one spot in it, al- 
ways a sweet one for his eyes to behold, and 
for his thoughts to rest upon, where he had 
aided in starting a Sabbath-school, in which 
now the silvery tones of a village church bell 
rang out every Sabbath morn upon the still 
air. To him that church was the most beau- 
tiful his eyes ever beheld—and this growth 
in the work, was only a part of his reward— 
his earthly—his eternal reward was to be 
reaped in the converted souls that through 
this instrumentality had been brought into 
the Master’s kingdom. 

Tioga.—Mr. H. D. Pinney referred to the 
general want of interest in the work. The 
reason was because the fathers aud mothers 
were not found in the schools. The pastors, 
too, did not codperate as they should. And, 
lastly, the Sabbath-school was crowded be- 
tween the two services, and even that time 
seemed to be grudgingly given. Much more 
zeal must be manifested in this field to pro- 
duce great results for the cause. 
Tompkins.—Mr. Kellogg remarked, that 
dut of 68 schools that he knew of in this 
county, but 17 kept open during the winter. 
Wyoming.—Mr. Lawrence spoke in be- 
half of the county secretary. He reported 
the progress of the cause. A story was 
told) by the speaker, which it is sad to 
credit. A pic-nic was held ona certain occa- 
sion for the benefit of the schools in the 
neighborhood. A few friends took the liberty 
to invite a pastor of a prominent church to 
be present and address the children. This 
pastor was the secretary of one of the towns. 
He shared in the pleasures of the pic-nic, and 
did address the children; but at the close, 
seeing that there was nothing further for him 
to do, he intimated quietly to the friends who 
had invited him, that he was always in the 
habit of getting a fee! They. handed him the 
proceeds of a special collection for the pur- 
pose, and immediately appointed another 
town secretary, who is a volwnteer in the 
work ! 

Yates.—The last and least of the counties in 
the State. Mr. Jones, who responded for the 
‘county, regretted that the statistics for the 
year showed a retrograde movement. He 
said it was hard to get up a meeting for the 
cause without running across a flag raising. 
They wanted the tongue of fire—with the 
-unction of the Holy One to rest upon them. 

“Marching along” was sung at the con- 
clusion of the reception of reports, when, at 
the invitation of the chairman, a delegate 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Schultz, addressed 
the Convention. 

He thought they had not in his State so 
complete an organization as in New York. 
About 165,000 children were in the Sabbath- 
schools of the State, with about as many 
more outside of their influence. The speaker 
explained the absence of the delegates ap- 
pointed at the late convention held at Fall 
River, and expressed the loving sympathy that 
existed between the Sunday-school workers 
of the two States. Their last convention was 
one of the most successful they had ever had. 

Thoroughness of work in the Sabbath-school 
was insisted on by the speaker, and also a 
simplicity in teaching. In illustration he told 
of a little boy who once felt the duty as urged 
by the teacher to bring in new scholars, that 
they all might be Timothies and Samuels, in- 
structed of God from their youth. The little 
fellow left the school suddenly, and on being 
sought and questioned he replied ‘that he 
didn’t know any boys named Timothy or 
Samuel, and he thought they were all his 
teacher wanted; and as he could not bring 
them in, he did not want to come himself!” 

The Rev. Mr. Mandeville, of Newburg, then 
led in prayer, when the Chairman declared 
the next order of business to be the considera- 
tion of the 

FIRST TOPIC, 
viz.: Destitution in the State, and systematic 
visitation the remedy. 

R. G. Pardee rose, and spoke mainly on the 


The subject 
It was carryiag out simply 
the Saviour’s command to go to every crea- 
ture, and not wait for them to come to us. 


sive efforts of warm-hearted Sunday-school 
men were not sufficient Strong vigorous 
churches and Sunday-schoo)s, with their good 
example; earnest, successful Sunday-school 
conventions, with all their good influences, 
were yet insufficient. Something more was 
needed. Systematic, business-like action. 
This could be brought to bear on the work. 
Let the county be districted, let each church 
take her relative portion of the work to be 
done and divide it among her membership, 
and let that be her own missionary field, but 
not confining it to that field, to visit every 
family in it, and bring the influence of the 
gospel to bear in some way on every heart. 
This is the idea divested of any of its com- 
plications. It is plain and feasible. Has the 
church the Aeart, as she has demonstrably 





the ability, to undertake and accomplish this 
work? 


Mr. A. L, Van Buren, of New York, thought 
one reason why there was so little heartfelt in- 
terest on this important subject of systersatic 
visitation was, thatthe peopledid not have half 
an idea of the terrible destitution that ex- 
isted, and that, too, near their own homes. 
In the speaker’s daily walks in his own city, 
he doubtless passed by hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, who were not blessed by religious 
teachings, and it was so to a less degree, in 
every locality. Our first duty, therefore, was 
to fill our souls with the sense of the great- 
ness of our work; to take in, to grasp the idea 
of destitution, and then we might labor with 
some zeal and efficiency, Each one of us 
will have his little parish to oversee, and 
until we are satisfied it has been done, our 
hearts will never rest. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller, of Ogdensburgh, bore 
his earnest and decided testimony to the value 
of this systematic labor, as seen by a trial of 
it. The speaker now believed, what he once 
doubted, that the church membership were 
more ready to do the work than the pastor 
was to lay it upon them; that, in other 
words, the people were in advance of their 
Christian leaders in these evangelizing agen- 
cies. In his own village there were 60 visitors 
appointed. The speaker had made the pro- 
position to his church with diffidence and 
fear. But they embraced the idea with a noble 
haste and earnestness. As many volunteers 
were found as they needed. A report was re- 
turned the next week. The field had been 
once gone over. As a partial result, from 
300 children in their Sabbath-school, in six 
months time it numbered over 600 ! 

The Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of Lockport, re- 
marked, that two years ago his town also had 
been divided into districts, for visitation. 
Very few would believe that half of the chil- 
dren were out of the Sabbath-school. But 
after a little visiting, of 60 children found 
within a mile of his own church, only nine 
attended any Sabbath-school. One was start- 
ed immediately, and soon another, and they 
have since prospered finely. Last year only 
one-third of the children were outside of the 
Sabbath-school, and they intended, by God’s 
help, to report next year that three-fourths of 
their children were under Bible teaching. 

The Rev. Mr. Wood, an agent of the Tract 
Society of New York, followed, and urged 
the necessity of constant visitation. If not 
kept up, the good gained would in a measure 
be lost again. Five years, and at most ten, 
was the general limit of the generation of 
Sunday scholars; and every fact and plan 
connected with the labors of teachers should 
be arranged and viewed in the light of the un- 
certainty of time, and the nearness of eternity. 

Dr. Benjamin Lord, of New York, referred 
to the plain duty of going to those whom we 
would benefit and bless, for they would not 
come to us. He followed up the idea of the 
last speaker, that visitation must be regular 
and habitual. We need more faithful, con- 
stant teachers, who shall not tire nor relax 
their efforts for the souls of their scholars. 
Not one of all under their care should be 
allowed to elude their grasp, or escape from 
their influence, until they shall hand them 
over to the Great Teacher. Then again, the 
impulse and pressure must be from within. 
It must begin at the superintendent’s desk, 
and extend to the teacher, and go outwards 
from the school. 

Mr. Stebbins, of New York, spoke of a re- 
tiring young man, who was converted to God, 
went into a mission Sabbath-school, where 
he found the niche in which no doubt God 
had placed him, and there among the babes 
he worked for Jesus. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in gathering an infant class of 600, 
with an average attendance weekly of nearly 
400 ; and this was done through faithful visi- 
tation. In three years 90 were added to the 
church, 60 of them from the school. 

The Rev. Mr. Lansing, of Cattskill, urged 
the importance of using every means and 
talent that God had endowed us with for the 
blessing of the little ones. We must be em- 
phatically, as a brother had remarked, “Jesus 
Christ's men.” If a wealth of love for the 
children had been bestowed upon us by our 
heaveniy Father, it was no weakness to let it 
be manifested for the little ones—even to the 
gathering of them unto our arms, and im- 
printing a kiss on the cheek when we meet 
them. 

“A charge to keep I have,” 


was then sung, and the Convention proceeded 
to the consideration of the 


SECOND: TOPIC. 

The Rev. Mr. Rawson spoke on the subject 
of making the school an interesting place for 
retaining the scholars. His advice to parents 
who had complained of the difficulty of keep- 
ing their children in the school, had always 
been given in plain English, “go yourself.” 
Here lay the secret. Adults should attend, if 
we were to retain the children. The speaker in 
illustration told an amusing story of his ex- 
perierce in the West. Called toa charge in 
a western town, the gentleman with whom he 
stayed, a merchant, was asked by his wife, one 
night, if he was going to the “spelling school.” 
It appeared that he had a son who was a noto- 
riously bad speller, and notwithstanding all 
his efforte he could not awaken a feeling on the 
subject in the young man’s mind sufficient to 
correct tle evil. The father, who prided him- 
self on his own spelling ability, finally urged 
upon the teacher of the large school in the 
place to get up a spelling school, in which 
the pupils should take sides and spell each 
other down. The idea took. All the town 
became interested. But, alas, not the mer- 
chant’s son. He was at last prevailed upon to 
go, and on one occasion he and his sister, a 
young lady of seventeen, were to choose op- 
posing sides, and the daughter asked her 
parents to attend to witness the tournament, 
saying that she shouid certainly choose one 
of them if they were present. Both father and 
mother were there. The young lady chose 
her father and the brother chose his mother. 
The old folks spelled the young ones down. 
The meetings became the talk of the town,. 
ang often as many as 200 would attend the 
school, and even grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were attracted to the place, and a 
generation of good spellers was certainly 
raised in that town. The speaker was here in- 
terrupted by the tap of the bell, but the appli- 
cation of his story was apparent to all. 

Mr. H. D. Pinney, of Owego, knew it was a 
hard thing to get the old folks interested in 
the school, and knew of no better way than to 
get every pastor interested. 

Col. Thompsen, of Rochester, remarked 
that in all his Sabbath-school experience of 
thirty years, he had never met an obstacle 
which could not be removed if there was only 
the heart to overcome it. He never yet had 
been greatly frustrated in his efforts to keep 
either scholars or teachers in the Sunday- 
school. He never felt like urging his pastor 
to such a work; if he did not have the heart 
to enter it of his own accord, he did not want 
him in his school. For his part he hardly 
blamed the scholar who left a school that was 
not a place of interest aad delight to him. 
Now the speaker’s remedy had been to know 
his scholars. He kept a record of them, their 
history snd many little details about them, 
and their connection with the school, and the 
scholars knew it, and felt the wise restraint, 
and were ambitious that the record should be 
a fair one. A whole page in this biographical 
Sunday-school record was kept for each scho- 
lar. The speaker alluded to the conversions 
that had been recorded in the book, and to the 
delights of reference to early years when those 
who were now shining lights in the church 
and the world were entered on his book as 
infant scholars. 

The Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of Lockport, said 
the disparity in numbers betweea the boys 
and the girls never bad been a difficulty with 
him. Almost his entire congregation were 
in the school, which he delighted to oversee 
himself, although he had in addition a good 
superintendent. He maintained an interest 





in the school, by talking and preaching to the 
children, by saving for their uge striking in- 


cidents, by reading the Sunday-School Times 
and Congregationalis:. and by other means 
that suggested themselves. His school had 
| always been loved by the scholars. He always 
devoted much of his tim'e to it, and it was 
time profitably spent. 

The Rev. C. D. Nott, of Mohawk, in an ex- 
ceedingly happy manner, veaded for more 
time for the ministry in the S'abbath-school, 
and for the necessary reduction of the num- 
ber of sermons usually required of pastors. 
He thought one sermon, carefully, thought- 
fally prepared, wag as much ag a pastor ought 
to preach on one Sabbath. He did not plead 
for idle time, but that it might be given to 
the delightful labor among the lamba of the 
fold. The speaker quoted, in maintaining his 
point, the saying of Dr. McClellan, that “a 
man of genius can write one sermon in 
six months; a man of great talent one in two 
months; and a fool can write two a week 
without any trouble.” 

Mr. R. K. Remington, of Boston, a delega te 
from Massachusetts, thought that the Sabbath i- 
school was an agency much more independen t 
of the ministry than we were accustomed ta 
believe. Their aid was invaluable, but it was 
not indispensable. But we did not wish to 
be independent in this sense. We need ali 
the earnest laborers we can get in tae glori- 
ous work. But we do need more heart in our 
efforts, and a heart that shall show itself in 
the face. The speaker aliuded to the success 
he had met in the work of visitation: Within 
two miles of a school he had started, he 
found 28 families, from which he gathered 90 
scholars. Great stress was laid on the im- 
portance of a kind manner, and a loving, ten- 
der care for the little ones, which they could 
see and feel. 

Mr. Moody, of Binghamton, agreed with all 
the speakers as to the requisites for getting 
scholars, and retaining them, and making the 
school interesting and prosperous; but how 
are the teachers to feel the force of these 
things, and act upon them? Now, in his 
opinion, the gift of the right spirit, the heart 
for the work, came through prayer; and what 
we wanted, first of all, was a band of holy 
teachers, men and women mighty in prayer. 

Mr. Farnhum, of Syracuse, bad been en- 
gaged in both Suuday-schools and common. 
day schools, and he believed the same princi- 
ples applied to each. Of first importance he 
esteemed the understanding of the child’s 
nature and impulses. These must be studied 
diligently by teachers, if they would possess 
power for good over their pupils. 

A delegate, whose name we could not get, here 
suggested that a faithful man was the deside- 
ratum of the age for the Sunday-school, and 
every other religious effort. Prayer, patience, 
perseverance, punctuality, and “plenty of it,’ 
were the five P’s that laid the foundation of 
such a worker’s character. 

Dr. Lord, of New York, agreed heartily 

with the former speaker. Many obstacles 
would melt away under the labors of a faith- 
fulman. Faithful superintendents and:teach- 
ers were needed. No one should turn his 
work over to others, as some superintendents 
are wont to give theirs to subordinates. The 
visiting of absent scholars, at once, was urged 
by the speaker as esssential te a successful 
school. 
The Rev. Mr. Pierson, of Binghamton, next 
spoke. He firmly believed in two things: 
First, the patient following of the path of duty 
is the assurance always of final success ; and’ 
secondly, that there is what may be called a 
contagious enthusiasm in example. He elabo- 
rated these two ideas in a plain, convincing 
manner, appealing to his own experience by 
way of illustration. He had found four diffi- 
culties in the commencement of his labors in 
his new field, all of which he finally overcame. 
1. A want of preparation on the part of the 
teachers, 2. A want of uniformity in the les- 
son. 3,.A lack of the musical element. 4: 
The time for holding the school session. The 
contagion of example alluded to was taken 
advantage of by the establishment of teacher’s 
meetings, which were of the most free and 
famifiar character, and brought each teacher 
acquainted with the peculiarities of their re- 
spective classes and the state of feeling of the 
school, and they thus encouraged one another. 
A singing school, which was sometimes ended 
with a children’s prayer-meeting, was con- 
ducted by the speaker on every Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

The Rev. Mr. Duryea urged that there never 
should be the least antagonism between the 
pastor and the school. Ifthe former did not 
come into the school, do not complain or fight 
him, but pray him into it. As regards teach- 
ing, said the speaker, never close a lesson 
without getting out of it something about 
Jesus. Vhat was the kind of teaching the 
Master owned. 

The Rev. Mr. Seeiye, of Lima, spoke of the 
necessity of having intelligent teachers, men 
apt to teach. He suggested the plan of having 
Bible classes for teachers, to be taught by the 
superintendent and the pastor, that those who 
had the charge of precious souls might be 
prepared for the important work. 

A beautifal tune was sung in conclusion, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Horace Waters, of 
New York, to the hymn . 


“Stand up for Jesus;” 


when the assembly was dismissed with the 
benediction. 





FIFTH SESSION. 


Wednesday Evening. 


BETINGS were held this evening in two 
different churches of the town, the Con- 

gregational and the Baptist, at which speakers. 
provided by the Convention addressed large 
and attentive audiences. 
In the Baptist church, the Chairman of the 
Convention, Mr. Cruttenden, presided. After 
the usual opening exercises 

Mr. J. D. Foote, of Syracuse, was intro- 
duced as the first speaker. For ten years he 
had been traveling over the State of New 
York, visiting different localities and aiding 
in the great Sunday-school work. He had 
seen much destitution. He was convinced 
that what was wanted to remedy it was gene- 
ral information of this destitution, then a plan 
of labor, and lastly a loader. As for system- 
atic visitation, he had never seen it earnestly 
adopted without signal success. But it re- 
quired faith and perseverance; and this was 
another quality lacking in many quarters— 
persevering, persistent effort. A most affect- 
ing incident was related by the speaker, show- 
ing the pressing need for earnest, timely effort 
to save souls, when so many agencies were 
alive to their destruction. It was of a young 
man in Auburn prison. He had left his home, 
and for four years his parents knew not his 
whereabouts. A short time since, the chap- 
lain received & letter from the father, minute- 
ly describing his son, and inquiring if he was 
one of the inmates of the prison, and had en- 
tered under an assumed name. The chaplain. 
felt certain of the young man, and taking the. 
letter to him, showed him the handwriting: 
His hands dropped and his cheeks blancheé 
as he exclaimed, ‘Do you knew that man? 
He’s my father. Do not let him know I am 
here. I would rather die than ke should know 
it.’ The chaplain, in pursuance of his Gaty, 
sent word to the father, and in a few days 
the mother and sister of the young man came 
to his cell tosee him. The speaker graphi- 
cally described the affecting meeting. After 
the mother could command herself sufficiently 
to speak she asked. ‘My boy, how is this? 
How came you here?” “QO, mother,” he re- 
plied, ‘they got me drunk.” And no doubt 
this was the history of the downward career 
of many a promising boy. A lock of hair 
was given to the mother as she parted sadly 
from her boy almost heartbroken, and ex- 
claiming, “Is that all I may have of my once 
beautiful boy? In a little while I shall be 
laid away in my grave, and may I not have 
him to look upon in my last hours? Is that 
all Iam ever to have of my boy?” 

Yes, continued the speaker, that is all, and 
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ore than many a fond mother in the Empire 
State is to have of her darling child, if by 
the grace of God and his blessing upon the 
efforts of his people to lead the young in vir- 
tuous paths, they are not early brought to 
the Saviour, and snatched from the jawa of 
terrible temptation. In conclusion the speak- 
er urged the laborers in the Sunday-school 
field to labor more abundantly than ever, and 
in humble reliance on divine help to look up 
and plead the promises of their heavenly 
Father. 

After singing 


“ Q, that will be joyful,” 


the Chairman introduced, as the next speaker, 

Mr. G. P. Disosway, of Staten Island. He 
felt that we were all indebted to boundless 
grace for another year of such distinguished 
blessing and encouragement in the work, as 
the past had proved to be. He then alluded 
to the hopeful character of the work of Sab- 
bath-school instruction, as it aimed to elevate 
and bless the child. On his island, the most 
beautiful on which the sun rises, in the mag- 
nificent bay of New York, he daily saw food 
for the profoundest reflection, as a Christian 
and a patriot. Thousands of emigrants land 
there daily, mostly of the lower and more de- 
graded classes, many of them Romaniats, and 
not a few German infidels, with set habits and 
ways of thinking, and confirmed in ungodly 
practices. It was to the speaker a question 
of the greatest moment what their future 
should unfold to them, and to the country 
which had kindly received them to its privi- 
leges and its protection. The gospel of Christ 
was able to save them, but the colporteur and 
the tract distributer are the main hope, under 
God, for their restoration to virtue, and their 
conversion and salvation. But for their chil- 
dren the speaker saw a hopeful future. The 
Sunday-school opens its doors to welcome 
them in, and when once in, it blesses them, 
and often their parents, aged and confirmed 
in sin as many are. For this one feature 
alone, the speaker had continually to raise 
his thoughts in gratitude, and invoke the 
blessing of heaven upon such a glorious 
agency as the Sabbath-school. . 

Mr. Disosway then gave a most interesting 
and graphic account of his recent visit to the 
parents of the late lamented Col. Ellsworth, 
at the little village of Mechanicsville, between 
Troy and Saratoga. He was on the way to 
Saratoga Springs, and stopped at night at the 
village. Early in the morning he awoke, 
and on a neighboring hill, directly opposite 
his bed-room window, he saw a large flag- 
staff, and a man in his shirt sleeves hoisting 
the Stars and the Stripes. At the foot of the 
staff was a newly made grave. On inquiry, 
he wastoldit covered the remains of the gallant 
young Col. Ellsworth. The surprise was great 
and agreeable, and determined him to stay a 
day in the vicinity. By the favor of a lady 
friend, he was afterwards introduced to the 
parents of the young soldier, and he spent a 
most delightful time in listening to the reci- 
tal of their treasured memories of their Elmer. 
A pocket Bible was shown to the visitor, 
which was returned, with his cap, and sword, 
and military coat, from the scene of his un- 
timely death. The little marker was placed 
at the 17th chapter of St. John, and the 
mother said, weeping, that she believed it was 
the last chapter Elmer had ever read in this 
world. From the conversation, the speaker 
gathered that the young hero was a most re- 
markable example of the deepest filial devo- 
tion. His parents were the dearest objects of his 
care, and the constant recipients of his ten- 
der and loving attentions. The speaker re- 
lated several little incidents, which, though 
trivial in themselves, gave him a most exalted 
idea of his natural disposition and character. 
But most of all, a letter, written by Ellsworth 
to his parents, on the occasion of the death 
of a brother at Chicago, revealed a true and 
matured Christian character and experience. 
The speaker obtained « copy of this letter, 
and read it to his hearers, but he had pledged 
himself not to deliver it up for publication, 
and it must therefore be withheld from the 
public until it shali appear in a memoir of 
the deceased colonel, which we believe, is 
now in the course of preparation. 

Ellsworth was a scholar in the Sunday- 
school. At an early age he attended the 
Methodist Sunday-school at Mechanicsville. 
His mother is a godly woman, a member of 
the Presbyterian church, and had trained her 
boy from his youth in the way of the Lord. 

The Rev. Joel Wakeman, of Almond, next 
addressed the meeting. He admired the Sun- 
day-school because of its wonderful adapta- 
tion to effect the object it had in view. The 
law of adaptation was always beautiful to 
contemplate, in every work, natural or artifi- 
cial, and the perception of it was a source of 
the highest gratification. This adaptation was 
seen in the whole Sunday-school machinery. 
In its literature especially he could trace it. 
This has improved from time to time, kept 
pace with the growth of education, until now 
it has reached a beautiful standard, and is 
just suited to attract and impress the youth- 
ful mind and heart. 

Another thing the speaker loved about the 
Sabbath-school was the law of kindness. This 
was emphatically the guiding influence of the 
Sunday-school. This is what gives it such 
power for good. Some had objected to en- 
gaging in the Sabbath-school, because they 
regarded it as ‘small business.”” Sometimes 
when the speaker looked out upon the world 
and saw all the wicked influences at work, 
trying to undermine the church of the living 
God, and seeming almost ready to sweep 
away its foundations, he would look up to 
heaven inquiringly and ask, “O Lord, my 
Father, will the time ever come when thy 
word shall prevail over all this iniquity, and 
the knowledge of thy truth shall cover the 
earti as the waters cover the great deep?” 
and the answer seems to come, “Yes, yes, my 
child; look at the Sabbath-school and see in 
it the fulfilment of my promise.” And can 
this be “small business?” The speaker was 
standing, a few months back, on a wharf that 
commanded a view of New York bay. He saw 
a little steam-tug, toiling and puffing away 
with a huge ocean steamer at its side. That 
looks like very small business, he said to 
himself. That great steamer with her huge 
engines and those mighty sails, all still, and 
the hands idle on deck, with their arma 
folded, while the little tug is straining away 
with all its powers—that certainly is small 
business. But on second thought he seemed 
to see the monster ont in the broad ocean, 
where she could have space to develop the 
powers that lay hidden from his view, and he 
said to himself, it is not so small after all. So 
it was with the Sabbath-school; and that 
humble, faithful teacher, who sits patiently 
Sabbath after Sabbath, towing as it were her 
precious, weighty charges, immortal souls, 
out te the great ocean of active life, where 
they shall have a chance to develop the 
hidden powers of their being, is not doing a 
“small business,” but one that shall tell upon 
eternity, and be known and felt as long as 
God shall exist. 

The following testimony of the speaker to 
the value of these Conventions is too good to 
be withheld. He had never before attended 
such a gathering, he was ashamed to say; and 
while he was listening to his brother Chid- 
law, he came almost to the conclusion, ‘Lord, 
as long as I live I will attend these Conven- 
tions every year.” Last night he was asked 
by his kiad host, “Did you have a good time?” 
“Yes ; worth five dollars to me; and that will 
pay my expenses here.” This morning, after 
the exercises, ‘‘Have a good time?” was asked 
again. ‘“ Yes,” he replied, ‘that season was 
worth ten dollars to me; so that I am getting 
rich by my visit.” And now, the speaker 
added, by the permission of God, I shall attend 
these delightful gatherings hereafter as often 
as I possibly can. 

In conclusion, he urged his brethren to 
greater zeal and fidelity in their work for the 
time to come, and to seek diligently the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost on all their efforts in 
the good cause. 





«0, do not be discouraged,” 
was here sung, when 


The Rev. G. Henry Mandeville, of New- | lievying in making use of every proper means 


burg, addressed the audience. He gave two 
or three reasons why we should not be dis- 
couraged. 
cesses of the past, and especially of the past 
year, as seen in the number of conversions 
reported. About 3,000 persons had been 
added to the visible church of Christ through 
the Sunday-school agency, in the Empire 
State, during the pastyear. This fact should 
renew our strength, and help us for still 
greater results in the year to come. Then 
again, the present working condition of the 
agency in the State should encourage all 
hearts ; 400,000 enlisted in the great Sunday- 
school army of the State—a grandarray. Yet 
there were more outside. Each Sunday- 
school should, in view of this fact, be a re- 
cruiting-office, and each scholar a recruiting- 
officer, that the host may go forth to conquer 
for Jesus. The speaker referred to the magni- 
tude of the work, and then to the mighty aids 
in accomplishing it—the word of God, and 
the operations of the Holy Spirit. Inabeau- 
tiful figure of speech, he described the silent 
and penetrating operation of the word of God 
on the heart, and of the sweet workings of 
the Holy Spirit; and urged to greater reliance 
upon and seeking of those heavenly powers. 
The power of love in the work of teaching 
young souls was exalted by the speaker. It 
was the controlling, prevailing, irresistible 
power. Every mountain in the way melted 
before it. In conclusion, all were urged to 
abound in the Lord’s work, to be steadfast, 
unmovable, and “not to lay down our arms 
till death shall crown us with victory, and 
glory, and honor, and immortality.” : 

The meeting was dismissed by the benedic- 
tion from the Rey. Mr. Nott. 

The meeting in the Congregational church, 
in the meanwhile, was crowded in attendance, 
and of great interest. Vice President Henry 
Brewster presided. The speakers were the 
Rev. M. Fulton, of Albany ; Robert K. Rem- 
ington, of Boston; the Rev. Mr. Wiley, of 
Le Roy; and the Rev. J. T. Duryea, of Troy. 


SIXTH SESSION, 


Thursday Morning. 


HE prayer-meeting hour, from 8 to 9, was 
most profitably spent. At 9 o’clock the 
Chairman called the Convention to order, and 
declared the order of business to be the 
further consideration of the second topic. 

Mr. Ralph Wells was invited to the floor. 
He thought that at the bottom of the subject 
under discussion lay the superintendent. 
Here a great responsibility rested. You can- 
not get the Sunday-school any higher than 
the superintendent. Therefore, teachers, give 
to the superintendent your constant, hearty 
sympathy. If the minister of a people needs 
their sympathy and co-operation, equally 
does the superintendent need it from his band 
of teachers. These duties rest on the head 
of the school. He is to love all the teachers, 
to guide their labors. About visitation, he 
ought to prompt them to the work and in- 
struct them how and when to go, urge them 
to punctuality and regularity. In short, 
the teachers are the superintendent’s class, 
and he is to care for them, to visit them, to 
encourage them and to teach them. Above 
all things in the world a superintendent should 
never be discouraged, at least he should never 
show it. Never let your teacher know it, 
superintendent. If you are sick at heart, 
keep it to yourself. No,go to Jesus with your 
difficulty, and he will remove it and give you 
a stout heart. Some superintendents gather 
their teachers around them, and in a doleful 
manner begin, “This is a dreadful state of 
things; we can never live through it;” and 
the sympathizing teachers say, “ Yes, yes; I 
don’t believe we ever will,” and consequently 
they don’t. No, no, while we have the arm 
of Jesus to lean on we need not be discour- 
aged. The remedy is, superintendent,’ over- 
come your despondency by work, work, work. 

The value and indispensableness, almost, of 
the teachers’ meetings was then alluded to; and 
a striking instance given to show that all the 
imaginary difficulties in the way of having 
them, every week, even in country districts, 
vanish before an honegt endeavor to organize 
and sustain such a source of blessing to the 
school. Hereagain the superintendent’s mind 
and heart is called upon. Almostall teacher’s 
meetings die out for want of interest and 
competency of the superintendent leading the 
meeting; and his incompetency results from 
want of study. The superintendent may say, 
“I’m sure I never could lead such a meeting.” 
Did you ever try, brother? “O, I know I 
could not.” But the speaker never yet knew 
the man of plain, common sense, without 
great talents or education, who failed. How 
did he succeed? On his knees, before God, 
he got the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Su- 
perintendents, go home and try it. The 
workings of the meeting would soon be felt 
in the whole school. Teachers would not in 
five or ten minutes exhaust the truth out of a 
lesson. It leads to the study of God’s word, 
for those who attend will be too proud to 
come to show their ignorance, and the heart 
power acquired by such gatherings could not 
be estimated. Finally, the great cause of the 
inefficiency of so many of our Sabbath- school 
laborers, is the want of knowledge of the 
word of God, which they teach, and this can 
be best remedied by teachers’ meetings, for 
the study of the word together. 

Mr. Adams, of Corning, followed. He was 
a plain man, but had an earnest heart in the 
work. He labored principally, and most effec- 
tively, among the humble classes, in bring- 
ing under the blessed influences of the Sab- 
bath-school the poor, and degraded, and out- 
cast in the outskiris of his village. This was 
the crowning feature of Christ’s earthly work. 
Fathers and mothers, through their children, 
were brought to attend upon the means of 
grace, and some were brought to Christ. The 
speaker advocated earnestly the value of a 
heart glowing with love to the Saviour, and 
thought, for the teacher’s work, it overcame 
many other deficiencies. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Troy, spoke of the irregu- 
larity of attendance on the part of teachers 
as a great drawback. To remedy it, let the su- 
perintendent call out in the school, at the 
next session, the names of absent teachers, 
and require them to present their excuses, 

Mr. Howe, of Schuyler county, described 
his plan of instruction. He selected = Scrip- 
ture doctrine, such as regeneration, faith, 
sanctification, &c , and had three proof texts 
arranged to illustrate it, and seven questions 
on each of these texts. These he wrote on 
slips of paper and gave to the teacher a week 
in advance, and they required the scholars to 
commit the texts to memory, and on the 
coming Sabbath to listen to the teacher's in- 
structions on them, after which they were 
questioned by the superintendent, who spent 
15 or 20 minutes in commenting on the sub- 
ject. No difficulty had been felt in interesting 
both teachers and scholars by this plan. 

Mr. Callahan, of Oxford, spoke of the neces- 
sity of recognizing the scholar’s importance 
in the matter of a successful Sabbath- school. 
He was afraid they were sometimes too much 
lost sight of as positive helps to the school. 
They were not consulted as much as they 
might be. They should be made to feel that 
a great deal depended on them. In his school 
they had used thoroughly, and with great 
success, the Westminster Shorter Cathechism, 
giving as one week’s lesson, one question with 
six proof texts, which were committed, and 
then elaborated by the teacher. 

The Rev. Mr. Tuttle, of Suffolk county, 
sometimes felt as the little girl on hearing of 
the Bali Run disaster, ‘“‘Pa,” said she, “I wish 
I was a hundred men.” So the speaker some- 
times wished he were superintendent, teacher, 
parent, scholar and all, and then he might 
perbaps have a good Sunday-school! He 
spoke with special reference to the sympathy 
of the parents, but confessed that we could 





First of all, in view of the suc- | 











not find fault with the scholars if we ourselves 


did not interest them. 
Mr. Blackmer, of Chenango county, be- 


to gather the children together, once, in his 
small school, offered a stick of candy to every 
child who would come on the next Sabbath, 
and requested his scholars to publish it among 
all their little friends. He thus gathered a 
large crowd, and while some fell away after- 
wards, he yet collected a large number and 
established and sustained a flourishing school. 

Mr. White, of Troy, thought the teacher’s 
one hour’s labor on the Sabbath day was a 
small part of his work. He should know his 
scholars at their home. He had established a 
weekly prayer-meeting in his scholars’ houses, 
shifting from one house to another, with good 
results. When they began these scholars’ 
prayer-meeting, they were held only once in 
every two or three months, but they got to be 
such pleasant and profitable seasons that they 
were held every week” 

The Rev. Mr. Lung, of Canandaigua, thought 
what means were useful in one case, would 
not do in another. Cities, towns, villages, 
country districts had each their peculiar op- 
portunities and difficulties, and each must 
study those things which profit. Teacher’s 
meetings could not be maintained everywhere, 
he thought—but the honest effort should be 
made. The aim constantly in view should be 
to bring the pupils to Jesus. 

Mr. Mandeville, of Allegany, placed great 
stress on the value of good singing; and said 
that in his school one half hour every Sabbath 
morning before the other exercises, was spent 
in singing, and the result had proved salutary 
to the school. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierce, of Albany county, 
thought we could not catch all sorts of fish 
with the same bait, and that as conductors of 
Sabbath-schools we should use to the best 
advantage whatever material was within reach, 
and as a remedy for erratic, weak and incom- 
petent leaders and teachers, we should resort 
to prayer. 

Ex-Mayor Lambert, of Brooklyn, thought 
that after all, the constant manifestation of 
love for the scholars was & cure for many of 
the evils complained of, and was the guaran- 
tee for the success of almost any school. 
When he was a boy of 13 he went from Harlan 
Page’s school, in New York, to Philadelphia, 
a little stranger. He went on the first Sabbath 
to a school, sat down on a bench, was placed 
in a class, the teacher coldly greeted him, and 
took no further notice of him during the 
morning. In the afternoon he was absent. 
He thought if the teacher cared anything for 
him he would call to see the reason. But he 
never did, and he never went back to the 
school. The speaker alluded to one teacher 
who always visited his scholars, and one 
especially, the son of godless parents, who out 
of admiration of the constancy of the teacher, 
and to save him from the long walk, sent the 
child regularly to school. One idea had been 
hinted which pained the speaker. It was that 
scholars generally entered at five and left at 
15 years of age, and that 10 years was the 
limit of a generation of Sanday-scholars. Ten 
years under Bible teaching in a Sabbath- 
school, exclaimed the speaker, and yet out of 
Christ! O, teachers, what has become of your 
prayers and your hours of careful preparation? 

The Rev. Mr. Lansing, of Albany county, 
here gained the floor, and strongly advocated 
the personal duty of pastors. They were to 
oversee their whole flock. They could not 
do it by proxy. He always claims the first 15 
minutes of his school every Sabbath, and 
gives the teachers the rest. He takes about 
five verses, aud the whole school follow him, 
as in a familiar way he explains and enforces 
the truth. In questioning on the lesson he 
asks first the echolars of the school; if they 
cannot answer, the members of the Bible- 
classes, and if they too are at fault, the 
teachers themselves; and the latter are pretty 
sure to study carefully in view of this plan. 

Mr. Pardee wanted to show that the 
teacher’s meeting could be gustained with 
succéss in every place where there were half 
a dozen teachers. He spoke not from his city 
experience, but from a country stand point. 
The great difficulty had always been in the 
manner of conducting them. Most had at- 
tempted to turn them into Bible-classes, but 
that was not the idea. The speaker then 
described one of the most sadly solemn, and 
excessively fatiguing religious meetings he 
had almost ever attended, which was meant 
to be a teacher’s meeting. Seven verses of a 
hymn were sung, and a whole chapter of 59 
verses was read, and the prayers were long in 
proportion, and the leader, at the close of 
these exercises, remarked that as Mr. Pardee 
was present, they would be glad to hear from 
him a few moments. This was a perversion 
of the true idea and intention of such a meet- 
ing. It should be a warm, glowing, delightful 
season. The exercises should be brief, the 
spirit social and familiar. The difficulties 
and encouragements, plans and prospects 
should be freely talked over and prayed over, 
together, and the result would soon be felt in 
a deepening love for the work, which was, 
indeed, as had been said, one of the greatest 
wants of the Sunday-school. 

The Rev. Mr. Wiley, of Brooklyn, spoke of 
the importance of direct application in our 
teachings. We should not deal in generalities, 
they did little good. Plain, pointed, direct 
appeals to the mind and heart were only truly 
successful. The value of persevering effort 
with indifferent and wavering scholars, was 
also shown. The advantage of following them 
up and of giving them no rest until they were 
brought sensibly under the teacher’s power, 
was forcibly illustrated by an incident in the 
speaker’s experience, where by euch effort a 
a scholar had been finally brought to the 
Saviour. 

The third topic did not receive the special 
consideration of the Convention. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Lambert, 
Zabriskie and Cook, was now formed to pre- 
pare resolutions for the action of the Conven- 
tion. 

Messrs. Van Buren, Foote, and Seelye were 
appointed a committee to nominate State 
officers. The official list, with the county 
secretaries complete, will be published in the 
next issue. 

Mr. A. L. Van Buren, on the committee 
appointed to fill the vacancies in the couaty 
secretaries, made the following report, which 
was accepted and ordered to be circulated 
among the secretaries : 


Whereas, There is a misunderstanding existing in the 
minds of many delegates present, relative to the Repre- 
sentative Secretary to the State Sunday-School Assozia- 
tion, and the duties devolving upon him as such, and the 
County Secretary, and the duties devolving upon him as 
such, therefore 

Resolved, That this Association respectfu'ly recom- 
mend that all county Sunday-school organizations annu- 
ally elect to their society two secretaries; also, a cur- 

ponding and r ding. 

I. The duty of corresponding secretary shall be to in- 
augurate, and with all the help he can command, pro- 
ceed to the establishment of town organizations, and 
through them a county organization, where such do not 
now exist. 

IL. Endeavor, through these organizations, to develop 
the unemployed Christian talent of the county, by en- 
listing it in the Sabbath-school cause 

III. To find out, by personal visitation, the destita- 
tion of the county, and establish new schools where 
needed. 

IV. To obtain annual reports from the schools in the 
county, covering and embracing the following points sod 
subjects: 

1, Name and location of school. 

2. Name of superintendent and secretary, and post- 
office address. 

3. Namber of scholars on record, male and female. 
Average attendance for the year. 

Number of teachers, male and female. 

Average attendance for the year. 

Number cf conversions during the year. 

Obtain and furnish such other information as the 
State Secretary may require to perfect his annual report 
to the State Association. 

9. He shall be, ex-officio, the county representative to 
the State Association. 

V. The duty of the recording secretary shall be auch 
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as usually devolves upon that officer; and when the 
county does not elect a corresponding secretary, he shall 
also discharge the duties of that officer—consequently be 
ex-officio the county representative secretary to this Aa- 
sociation. 

VI. When counties neglect or refuse to elect a county 
representative secretary to this Association, the Asso- 
ciation shall fill the vacancy. 


The following resolution, after slight modi- 
fications, as offered by Ralph Wells, was 
unanimously passed : 


Resolved, That we rejoice to welcome to the Sabbath- 
school field in our State, all the evangelical, union and 
denominational Sunday-school societies, bearing as we 
do an impartial relation to all, but disclaim an official 
relation to any; and we pledge our cordial co-operation 
with their agents in all Christian efforts to organize new 
schools, and elevate and improve existing ones. 


A series of strong resolutions on our na- 
tional affairs, was here offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Wiley. After some discussion, they were 
re-committed to a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Wiley, Thompson, Fuller, Dr. Pad- 
dock, and Ralph Wells, who, fiaally, after 
prayer and mature deliberation, submitted 
the following, which was unanimously passed: 


Whereas, Our country is involved in a serious war for 
the maintenance of the government, and the defence of 
constitutional liberty; and whereas we deem it a pecu- 
liar privilege to declare ourselves as loyal citizens ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to support with 
our prayers, our influenee, our meane, and our lives, the 
kind and glorious government that God has given us. 


A resolution of thanks was voted to the New 
York and Erie railroad, with all its branches, the 
Buffalo and Erie, Genesee Valley, Binghamton 
and Syracuse railroadg, for their favor in reducing 
the fure to delegates to the Convention. In this 
connection also the Reporter of the Sunday School 
Times returns his grateful acknowledgements to 
the presidents of the Philadelphia and Reading, 
the Catawissa, the Williamsport and Elmira, and 
the New York and Erie roads for a free pass over 
their respective lines. 

The usual resolutions of thanks were voted, as 
follows: To the citizens of Binghamton for their 
Christian hospitality; to the church societies in 
whose houses the sessions of the Convention were 
held, with a prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on their schools and churches; to the edi- 
tors and publishers of newspapers, secular and 
religious, for publishing gratuitously the adver- 
tisements and notices for the Convention; to the 
State Central Committee; to the Chairman and to 
the State Secretary; also to the local committes 
for their faithful, untiring attention to the wants 
and interests of the Convention. 

Mr. Lambert from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions reported the follewing, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That in view of the great destitution of Sab- 
bath-school privileges in our State, that a systematic and 
continued visitation of every city, town, district and 
dwelling is indispensable in order to meet the destitutions. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to every superin- 
tendent and all in responsible positions in our Sabbath - 
schools, to make a careful and prayerful study of the 
most efficient methods of conducting their schools with 
a special reference to their peculiar circumstances. Also, 
that we gather from this discussion that no method will 
be of any avail unless the right qualities be possessed by 
those who are to carry them into operation. And, final- 
ly that there are no obstacles in the way of the pros- 
perity of a Sunday-school, where perseverance, a love 
for souls, and a trust in the promises of the Lord Jesus 
are the rule, the motive and the power. 

Resolved, That all experience testifies that the public 
exercises of a Sabbath-school should be brief, varied, 
spirited, and adapted to the tastes and capacities of chil- 
dren, that in particular the importance of appropriate 
music can hardly be overrated, and above all things re- 
ligious profit and the conversion of souls should never 
be sacrificed to mere popular effect. 


The question of choosing the time and place 
for the next Convention, was now brought 
= The claims of Lockport, Canandaigua, 

y, Newburgh, Buffalo and Watertown were 
each preferred. The choice fell upon Canan- 
daigua. The time fixed was the fourth Tues- 
day in August. 


CHILDREN’S MEETINGS, 

Children’s meetings were held in three dif- 
ferent places, on the afternoon of Thursday. 
The rain prevented a large turn-out. At the 
Presbyterian church, Vice President A. L. 
Van Buren, presided. The speakers were 
Ralph Wells, R. G. Pardee, Rev. ©. D. Nott, 
Rev. P. G. Cook, J. Hamilton, Jr., and A. A. 
Smith. One feature was marked in Mr. Wells’s 
address. Before entering upon the main sub- 
ject of his remarks, he asked the children to 
bow with him in silent prayer, for two minutes, 
that he might be directed what to say and how 
to say it, and that it might do them all good. 
The scene was very solemn and impressive. 

At the Henry Street Methodist church, Vice 
President J. W. Stebbins, presided. The 
speakers were J. C. Gallup, J. ©. Baxter, A. 
D. Matthews, Rev. Joel Wakeman, and also 
the chairman. 

At Brigham Hall, the Rev. Mr. Waldo, 
presided, and children’s addresses were de- 
livered by Col. Thompson, J. D. Foote, Rev. 
S. 8. Hughson, Rev. S. A. Rawson, and E. T. 
Huntington, State Secretary. 


CLOSING ADDRESSES, 


On Thursday evening the parting meeting 
was held. 

Mr. Pardee, after a pertinent address, urging 
the systematising of our labors in the cause, 
gave a striking practical illustration of his 
remarks in the history of Dr. Hatfield’s school, 
which in one year brought in 780 scholars, by 
this regular, systematic visitation; and in its 
mission branches, during three years of this 
work, 2,000 scholars had been gathered. 

Mr. Albert Woodruff, of Brooklyn, expanded 
on the beauties of the Sunday-school move- 
ment, in its organized form. It was the or- 
ganism, to say the least, not only capable of 
guaging and measuring the moral wants of a 
community, but of addressing the means and 
remedies for these wants, and as such com- 
manded our admiration and hearty support. 
The New Testament seemed to anticipate just 
two great classes of society, the teacher and 
the taught; and it was the duty of every 
Christian to appreciate the fact and put him- 
self in the position of a teacher of righteous- 
ness. The aggressive, missionary spirit, was 
here unfolded, and had a noble field for its 
expansion and high development. The preach- 
ing of the gospel from house to house, the 
penetrating of the dark lanes and hovels, 
bearing the light and blessing of the gospel, 
were the peculiar beauty of the missionary 
feature of the Sabbath. school, and one through 
which it was under God to work the renova- 
tion of society, and to bless the world. 

The spirited bymn, ‘Marching along,” was 
here sung under the leadership of Mr. Horace 
Waters, with fine effect. 

John Hamilton, Jr., of Fredonia, next ad- 
dressed the meeting. He was delighted at one 
thing he had witnessed in the deliberations— 
the dependence that had been felt on the 
Spirit’s influence, and the frequent appeals for 
a high etandard of piety in teachers, They 
indeed needed to be “Jesus Christ’s men.” 
But this included with a holy heart, an 
active, toiling life for the Master. Ina most 
noble sense, the speaker believed, were teach- 
era in the Sabbath-school preachers of Jesus. 
The ministry could not afford to do without 
the Sabbath-school. They are one in their 
aim, and their triumphs shall be won and 
enjoyed together. 

Mr. Andrew A. Smith, chairman of the 
Busines: Committee, next spoke. He alluded 
in a feeling manner to the delightfal season 
he had enjoyed in communion with brethren 
beloved in the Lord, and united ina common, 
glorious cause. The sweets of Christian fel- 
lowship had been his in unwonted measure. 
In glowing terms he pictured the beauties of 
the scene he had beheld from the hills sur- 
rounding Binghamton, and paid a just tribute, 


in passing, to the philanthropy of Dr. Turner, 





whose untiring efforts had secured a lasting 


monument on one of those hills to the bene- 
volent heart of the Empire State, in an Inebri- 
ate Asylum for the reformation of the poor 
drunkard. The parallelism of prayer and 
work in the cause was forcibly presented in 
an apt illustration, and the necessity of a 
bold, fearless discharge of every Christian 
duty was urged. No shirking of responsi- 
bility could be tolerated in the Sunday-school 
teacher's rule of life and conduct, however 
difficult the work before him. That life wag 
most successful and noblest in which, when 
duty was made plain, it was performed in 
spite of every obstacle. Such should be the 
Sunday-school teacher’s spirit, if be desired 
and waited for the blessing of God in the sal- 
vation of precious souls. 

The Rev. Mr. Garner, pastor of the Baptist 

church in which the Conveation had assem- 
bled, next spoke. His heart was in the work. 
He loved the Sabbath-school dearly, for to it 
he owed his early religious instruction, and, 
under God, his conversion to Christ. He had 
engaged heartily in Sunday-school labors, 
and now he urged upon all his hearers a 
more earnest engagedness in the same noble 
sphere. The number of souls converted 
during the year, was thankfully referred to as 
an encouragement and stimulus for more ear- 
nest effort, and as the earnest of a yet more 
glorious future, 
The Rev. Dr, Paddock, of the Methodist 
church, Binghamton, in reference to the reso- 
lution of the morning, explaining the relation 
of the Convention to other societies, then 
spoke as follows: 


I have no disposition at this late hour, and here at 

home, to make any extended remarks. I think it would 

be anything but proper in me. And yet I am most happy 

to aasare you, sir, and this excellent body of Christian 

mer and women, that I am most happy to meet you on 

this very pleasant occasion. I admire the platform that 

your society laid down this morning. It is broad. It is 

ample. Itis catholic. All the Protestant Christians of 

various denominations of our State, I am sure, sir, can 

stand side by side upon that platform. It is stated by 

the biographer of the late Lord Nelson, that when he was 

mortally wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, and when 
the surgeon told him that in all probability he could live 
but a short time, he sent for the chaplain. When the 
chaplain was with him alone, he said, “ My surgeon tells 
me, sir, that I must die; that I have received a mortal 

wound; and that I must leave my ship and my asso- 
ciates. I want you to pray for me. But let me tell you, 

sir, before you begin to pray, that I have not beena very 
greatsinner.” You know the history of that man, and 

you will all agree with me that it was very unsuitable 
language from the lips of a dying sinner. I am going to 
adopt it in a modified sense, now. I have not been a 

very great sinner, I mean a very great sectarian, sir. 

Other sins have been committed, alas! alas! but I have 

not been a sectarian. You know I am a Methodist 

preacher. I love my denomination. I ought tolove her. 

I am indebted to her, under God, for all thatI am, But 

I am catholic spirited, because I am a Methodist. That 

may surprise some that are here. Bigotry belongs to 
human nature, and we have got too much of it in the 
Methodist church; but where a single minister or mem- 
ber indulges in bigotry, he does it in spite of his creed, 
and not in harmony with it. Let me pledge you, sir, be- 
fore I sit down, that next year, at your next Convention, 
you shall receive a large accession of forces. Your posi- 
tion has not been accurately defined; it has not been un- 
derstood by my people generally. There have been fears 
and prejudices, It has been supposed you were agents 
of a particular association. You were so identified with 
it, that you were trammeled, and it was thought very 
possibly we shonld be circumscribed, and some of our 
rights would have been taken from us, I have had none 
of these fears. But such have been indulged in by min- 
isters and i of my i fears that shall 
exist no longer after this. Having defined your position 
as you haye bere, and having exhibited such a heavenly 
spirit, you have constrained us to go with yeu. It may 
make you smile when I say it, but I have never seen a 
finer specimen of practical Methodism in all my life than 
in this meeting. I was a little afraid—not a little, for 
my heart faltered—lest this beautiful, and sweet, and 
pleasant stream, that had been passing through this 
meeting, and from which we were drinking, should be 
turned into wormwood and gall; but, God be blessed, 
God be blessed! everything was sweetly and satisfactorily 
adjusted. This has been one of the best meetings I 
have ever attended in all my life. I love these good 
people. Iam sure they are good. Bad people could not 
speak as they have spoken. I shall hope to shake you, 
brethren, by the hand, and to greet you in the midst of 
the glories above, God’s blessings be upon you, sir, 
upon the vice-presidents, and upon all the congregation 
here present. Ido not assume to be the organ of the 
Binghamton churches or pastors here, but I know, sir, 
I do speak in harmony with the impulses of their hearts 
when I say: We bless you for your visit among us. 





After singing 
“ There is a beautiful world,” 


the assembly was addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Pierson, of Binghamton, who in exceedingly 
appropriate and affectionate terms, returned 
the warm allusions that had been made to the 
Christian friends among whom the members 
of the Convention had been thrown, and with 
whom so many loving ties had already been 
formed. He thanked the brethren for the 
wealth of blessing they had brought with 
them, and in parting said, on behalf of the 
citizens of the town, pastors and people, 
“Farewell—in the apostolic sense, fare ye 
well. Adieu, in the true meaning, ‘we com- 
mend you to God.’ But best of all, in that best 
of all words that cluster around farewell 
scenes, and one that drinks up the utmost 
love of our hearts, good bye, God be with you. 
Amen.” 

A resolution of thanks was here voted to 
the President, who responded in a heartfelt 
manner, in a closing address. He felt the 
inspiration of the hour and of the week he 
had spent with euch noble Christian breth- 
ren; and now he was determined, and he 
prayed God, all his brethren would determine 
with him, to gc down from this mount of 
privilege, to labor more constantly, and by 
God’s grace more efficiently than ever before 
in this work of elevating to virtue and to God 
the rising generation of the Empire State. 


Mr. Henry Brewster, in a short, neat speech, 
on behalf of the Convention, returned thanks 
for all the Christian courtesies and favore 
they had received from the citizens of Bing- 
hamton, and implored the richest rewards of 
heaven to rest upon them and theirs. 

The Rev. Dr. Paddock led in a closing 
prayer, and after the singing of the doxolgy, 
dismissed the assemby with the benediction. 





More than the ugual amount of singing was 
interspersed with the other exercises of the 
Convention—the Rev. Messrs. Pierson, Duryea, 
Mr. Mandeville of Allegany, Mr. Horace Wa- 
tera, and others, leading. Some new and 
spirited tunes of great merit were sung from 
specimen sheets of the “Golden Chain,” lately 
published by Mr. Wm. B. Bradbury, of New 
York. 








SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL NO, 2. 

70,000 Copies Issued the First Four Months of 
its Publication! 

It is an entire New Work, of nearly 200 pages. Many 


of the Tunes and Hymns were written expressly for this 
Volume. It will soon be as popular as ita pred 
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MILITARY DEPARTMENT 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MODEL SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 


TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1861. 


IN view of the present condition and rospects of our 
country, and at the urgent solicitation of many citizens, 
it has been determined to establish a MILITARY DE- 
PARTMENT in connection with the Model School, which, 
while securing to its cadets all the advantages hitherto 
offered by that rchool, shall supsradd the perfection of 
drill, the precision of discipline, and to a considerable 
extent the special application of scientific Principles re- 
quired to constitute the thorough soldier. 

The plan keeps prominently in view the moral train- 
ing of the pupil. Under ali circumstances, the Bible 
will be assumed as the standard of truth and duty. 

All that tends to develop and strengthen the upright, 
generous, and amiable qualities of our nature, and to de 
press and weaken its evil tendencies, will be tantly 
resorted to for that purpose. 

A regular and systematic physical training is contem- 
— which, in connection with the Intellectual and 

oral, is 80 essential to man in every department of life. 

In futherance of these views, the department will be 
organized and conducted under the special supervision 
of DR. SUMNER ©. WEBB, so long and well known in 
connection with the State Normal School, with the co- 
operation and assistance of the Principal and Professors 
of that Institution. 

The course of study will be substantially the same as 
that already pursued in the school, preparing the pupil 
for college or commercial life. 

here will also be special exercises for those who desire 
them, in the application of math | and hanical 
principles to fortifications, gunnery, siege operations, £0, 

The drill in the school of the soldier, the manual of 
arms, and the evolutions by squad, company, battalion, 
&c., will be required of all. 

To insure uniformity, a dress will hereafter be pre- 
scribed. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION.—1. Candidates must not be 
less than 10 or more than 17 years of age. 
2. They must be able to read fluently and write logi- 
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3. They must be able to operate with freedom in the 
fundamental rules of Arithmetic. 

4. They must possess a general acquaintance with the 
geography of this country. 

5. Such books as are now in the Text Book Library of 
the school will be supplied to such of the cadets as desire 
them, free of extra charge. 

6. For the ordinary English branches, to wit: Read- 
ing and Elocution, Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Mental 
and Practical Arithmetic, Grammar and Composition, 
De:criptive Goography, Algebra and Practical Geometry, 
$10 per quarter. 

7. For any of the foregoing, with Ancient and Modern 
Languages, the higher English branches, Civil, Topo- 
graphical, and Military Engineering, $15 per quarter. 

8. The tuition will be required, without exception, in 
advance. 

9, Candidates for admission will be received only on 
the express condition that they are to conform strictly, 
promptly, and cheerfu'ly to all the rules established for 
the discipline and government of the department. 


BOARDING, 


For pupils not living in Trenton, arrangements may 
be made for Boarding at moderate rates on the premises, 
with Dr. Webb, or under his immediate supervision. 

4&@- All further information will be farnished on ap- 
plication, by letter or otherwise, to 

WM. F. PHELPS, Principal, ) State Normal School 
or, DR. SUMNER C. WEBB,j of New Jersey. 

Information may be obtained also on application tothe 
Editor of this paper. au2t-tf 


SAUNDERS INSTITUTE, 


PROFESSOR F. D. SAUNDERS 
CORTLAND SAUNDERS, 


MARKET AND THIRTY-NINTH STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A SCHOOL FOR TILK PHYSICAL, MORAL, SOCIAL, 
AND INTELL UAL TRAINING OF BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN, 

Several acres of playgrounds are attached to the Se- 
minary, and healthy physical development, especially in 
delicate boys, receives great attention. Abstinence from 
vicious habits, kindliness and purity of intercourse 
among the pupils, are insured by the constant presence 
of teachers, encouraging them both in their sports and 
their studies. Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, together 
with the English branches, and French, are thoroughly 
taught. In short, every effort is made to give the pupils 
a fourfold and complete education. 


THE TERMS, 


FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE MONTHS, COMMENCING AT THE TIMB 
OF ADMISSION, ARE: 





% PRINCIPALS 


For permanent Boarding Pupils, - = - : 25 00 
For Pupils who spend Saturday and Sunday at 
pome,- - = = - “Seat fuser 
For day-boarding Pupils, who spend the nights 
athome, - a Pee 75 00 


Washing, $8. No extra charges. Payments in advance. 

Further information may be obtained from the Princi- 
pals, or from the following persons, who are among those 
that have SONS OR WARDS boarding in the Seminary 
AT THE PRESENT TIME: 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN, Philadelphia; Hon, JOSHUA 
BAKER, Franklin, La ; Mra. E. V. BENNET, Williams- 
port, Pa.; lon. WM. BIGLER, Clearfield, Pa ; Hon. N. 
B. BROWNE, Phila.; Mr. JAMES BURKE, Jr., Phila.; 
Mr. IRA CORTWRIGHT, Bethlehem, Penna., Prot. P. A. 
CREGAR, Principal of the Girl's High School, Phila. ; 
Mr. H. J. CROCHERON, Mobile, Ala; Mr. A F. DAMON, 
Phila; Mr. G. C. L. DEGENTHARDT, Carbon a Pa.; 
Mr, W. C. DENNY, Pittsburg, Pa; Mr. F. P. DIMPPEL, 
Darby; Mr. W. FIRMSTONE, Easton, Pa.; Mr. H. N. 
FITZGERALD, Phila.; Hon. J. W, FORNEY, Editor of 
“The Press,” Philada.; Mrs. C. GUERIN, Newark, N. J; 
Mr. WM. J. HORSTMANN, Phila.; Mr. W. IRVIN, Clear- 
field county, Pa.; Mr. WM. KENNEDY, Philada ; Mr. 
JOSEPH KERR, Phila.; Mr. JOHN LEISENRING, 8u- 
peri dent and Chief Engi Lehigh Coal aud Navi- 
gation Company, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; Hon. J. W. MAY- 
NARD, Williamsport, Penna.: Mr. WM. C. McKIBBIN, 
Phila.; Mr. P. R. MCNEILLE, Phila; Hon. ASA PACKER, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.; Mr. E. F. PHILLIPS, New Orleans, 
La; Mr. JOHN POWER, Philada.; Mr. W. REED, New 
Brunswick. N.J.; Mr. C. E. THOMPSON, Chicago, IIL; 
Mr. T. B. WATTSON, Phila. aug 31-4t 








HE ARCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, No. 1345 ARCH Street, will re- 
open on Monday, SEPTEMBER 9th. 
Miss L M. BROWN, Principal. 
Circulars may be had on application at the school; or 
by applying to the editor of this paper. aug24-8t 





H D. GREGORY, A. M., WILL RE-OPEN 
¢ his Classical and English School, No. 1108 
Market Street, on MONDAY, September 2d. aug 31-2m 





MISS HALE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
DAY SCHOLARS AND BOARDERS, 


At her residence, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadel- 
phia. Circulars containing fall particulars may be had 
on application at the school, by letter or other or by 
applying to the Editor of this paper. myll-6m 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 
MIS8 MARY E. THROPP has a Select School for yoang 
ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Circulars, 
containing full particulars, may be obtained on applice- 
tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by sprtying 
to the Editor of this paper. ap20-ly 








Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 


Miss BONNEY and Mies DILLAYE will re-open their 
BOARDING and DAY-SCHOOL, WEDNESDAY, Septem- 
ber 11, at 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Circulars 
containing full particulars may be had en application at 
the school, by letter or otherwise, or by applying to the 
Editor of this paper. jel5-4m 





HAMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
The WINTER TERM will open on WEDNESDAY, 


OCTOB . 

This Institution is furnished with an efficient corps of 
Teachers, a valuable Library, and an excellent chemical 
and philosophical apparatus. 

Its course of study combines a thorough and syste- 
matic English and Classical education, with all the 
lighter and more elegant accomplishments. 

The situation is healthy and beautiful, and the build- 
ings and grounds are cheerful and attractive. 

e Boarding-school being limited to a small number 
of pupils, is thus rendered a pleasant home for young 
adies 





(Bell No. 1) which has run up to the enormous number 
of 515,000 copies in 32 months, outstripping any Sunday- 
School Book of its size issued in this country. Also, both 
Volumes are bound in one to accommodate schools wish- 
ing them in that form. Prices of Bell No. 2, paper cover, 
15 cents, $12 per 100. Bound, 25 cents, $18 per 10\. 
Cloth Bound Embossed Gilt, 30 cents, $22 per 100. Bell 
No. 1, Paper covers, 12 cents, $10 per 100. Bound, 20 
cents, $16 per 100. Cloth Bound Embossed Gilt, 26 cts, 
$20 per 100. Bells Nos. 1 and 2 bound together, 40 cents, 
$30 per 100. Cloth Bound Embossed Gilt, 50 cents, 
$40 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. 
Mailed, postage free, at the retail price. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 

No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





aug 24-3t 





NEW YORK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


The New York Depository of the American Sunday- 
| School Union has been Removsp from No, 876 Broads 
; way, to 
H Ne, 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OFPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

A full assortment of Sunday-school Books Ao on 

| hand, at the Lowest prices. G. 8. 800! 
JaneQa-tf 609 Broadway, N. ¥, 


| 
| 
i 
! 


1 4 
For circul address either of the Princi 
Miss M. A. HASTINGS, 
D. W. WATERS, 


aug24-2m Hamitton, Madison Oo., N. Y. 





OORRESPONDENOE 


or 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Communications relating to the Publications of the 
ope Hoemdiped Editorial Department generally, should 
be ad: to 
FREDERICK A. PACKARD, Hdtior, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Letters containing orders for Books or lodicals, 
relating to the bastnens transactions of the Society, 
awKy addrosserEXANDER KIRKPATRIOCK, 
[Wey of ig tore 
No. 1122 Chestnut ladel, ‘ 


Letters contai money, whether 
t, should be ad- 
Sesed to LEVI KNOWLES, 
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For the Sunday-School Times 
BIBLE ANSWERS 10 BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
Arranged for Every Day in the Year. 
Ninto Were. 


Sunpay.—For whom do I labor, and be- 
reave my soul of good? Kec. 4: 8. Luke 
10:12. Thou fool! this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee; then whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided? So is 
he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich toward God. Luke 12: 20, 21. 

Monpay.—Seest thou a man that is hasty 
in his words? Prov. 29: 20. He thatis slow 
to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his own spirit, than he that taketh 
a city. Prov. 16: 32. 

Toxspay.—What profit hath he that hath 
labored for the wind? Ecc. 5: 16. They 
have sown the wind, and they shal! reap 
the whirlwind! Hos. 8: 7. 

Wepnespay.—For who knoweth what is 
good for man in this life, all the days of his 
yain life, which he spendeth as s shadow? 
for who can tella man what shall be after 
him, under the sun? Ecc. 6: 12. The lotis 
cast into the lap; but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord. Prov. 16: 33. He 
sball choose ouriaheritance forus. Ps. 47: 4, 

Taurspay.—Consider the work of God: 
for who can make that straight which he hath 
made crooked? Ecc. 7: 13. There is no 
wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against 
the Lord. Prov. 21: 30. 

Fripay.—Who is this that cometh ap from 
the wilderness, leaning on her beloved? 
Cant, 8: 5. But now in Christ Jesus, ye who 
sometimes were far off, are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. Eph. 2: 13. To the praise 
of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
made us accepted in the beloved. Eph. 1: 6. 

Saturpay.—Why should ye be stricken any 
more? Is. 1:5. He doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men. Lam. 3: 
33. For they verily for a few days chastened 
as after their own pleasure; but he for our 
profit, that we might be partakere of his holi- 
ness. Heb. 12: 10. 

Satcurpay Evening Qugstion.—Who is 
willing to consecrate hie service thie day 
unto the Lord? 1 Chro, 29: 5. 
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SPECIAL OFFER, 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 

4* One of the most extraordinary books of 
the present century.’’ Price $1.25. 
Map Te any subscriber who will send us $2, ($1 to 

renew his own subscription, and $1 with the name of a new 

subscriber,) we will make a present of this valuable 
volume. SUBSGRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS, if they would 
have the benefit of this offer, must in addition pay up te 
this time. If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 
stamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 

aa We will give a copy of this work to any one not a 
subscriber, who will send us the names of two new sub- 
scribers, with the cash, ($2.) 














The Convention Report. 

\ E give this week, according to promise, 

a complete and full report of the recent 
State Sunday-School Convention, held at 
Binghamton, New York. In order to include 
the entire proceedings in one number, we have 
been obliged to omit almost entirely our usual 
variety. Superintendents and others, who 
want extra copies of this document for circu- 
lation, should forward their orders imme- 
diately, with the cash. Price by mail post 
paid, 2 cents each for 8 copies or for any 
number more than 8. Less than 8 copies, 
3 cents each, including postage. Price in New 
York and Philadelphia, $1.50 a hundred, or 
2 cents each. 

Before the Sunday-School Times began pub- 
lishing these annual reports of State Conven- 
tions, they were published by subscription, at 
40 cents each. 





Tuere are in England, according to the 
Patriot, 33,872 Sunday-schools, containing 
320,000 teachers, and 2,411,554 scholars. 





Tur Committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
in London, have issued a circular, suggesting 
a Week of Prayer for January, 1862. We will 
give the particulars next week. 





We have received for Chloe Lankton $3 
from E. ©. K , New Haven, Conn. ; $5 from K, 
H.L., Philadelphia; $1 from J., Westchester, 
Pa.; $2 from G. S. W., West Medford, Mass. 





Mr. Hoyt, publisher of Sabbath-school and 
other religious literature, Boston, is about to 
issue, in book form, 18mo., suitable either 
for general circulation or for Sabbath-school 
libraries, Mr. Trumbull’s articles on Tam Sane 
BATH-Scuoon Concert, which have appeared 
lately in this paper. 





Postace Sramps.—Our subscrioers will 
please notice that new postage stamps, with 
different colors and designs, have been pre- 
pared by the government, and that the old 
ones are no longer of any value. In sending 
us stamps in payment, be particular to get the 
new stamps. The old ones will not be received 
in payment, 





Atiantic Ciry.—The second excursion of 
the Young Men’s Ohristian Association of this 
city, which took place on Tuesday, the 27th 
of August, was a pleasant affair. The day 
was fine, and the company enjoyed them- 
selves. Dinner was provided at the United 
States Hotel. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, a 
meeting was held in the Presbyterian church. 
The Rev. Roger Owen, of Chesnut Hill; the 
Rev. George G. Mingins, of Huntingdon Val- 
ley ; the Rev. Mr. Simona, of Indianapolis ; the 
Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Jesse Bean, of West Philadelphia, partici- 
pated in the exercises. 





To Our Friends, 

E are not in the habit of troubling our 
readers with our own affairs. Lest, 
however, our silence may be misconstrued, 
we desire to say that the troublous state of 
the times, which affects so seriously all reli- 
gious papers, and which has caused so many 
to be discontinued altogether, has of course 
not left us unscathed. Besides, our enterprise 
is comparatively a new one, and needs all the 


kindly encouragement that can be given it. 
We hope, therefore, teachers and superin- 
tendents, at least, will think twice, before they 
begin the work of retrenchment by stopping 
their subscriptions. Though one subscription 
may be a small matter, and indeed is a small 
matter, to the individual subscriber, yet the 
aggregate of these small rills is a very serious 
matter to the publishers. Is it not worth a 
little sacrifice, or & little extra exertion, to 
sustain a paper which has done so much as 
this has, for the cause of Sabbath-school in- 
struction? The Sunday-School Times is the 
only weekly journal in the world for the special 
use of Sunday-school Teachers. It very greatly 
needs additional support. Will not those who 
are interested in sustaining such an organ, 
try and send us the names of one or more new 
gubscribers? A very little effort on the part 
of each would be of immense service to us 
just now. Friends, think of us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, August 31, 1861. 
County Sanpata Scuoots—Muca To Do—En- 

COURAGEMENT—THE GranD ArMY SHOULD BE 

CaLLep Into tHE Fistp—Naw York Worx— 

Irs GREATNESS, Success, AND Economy. 

AM very glad to be home again, after two 
I weeks of active Sabbath-school effort and sym- 
pathy, in the quiet and beautiful country. 

During my absence, I have seen much to en- 
courage and much to excite solicitude and prayer. 
The harvest is truly very great; the fields are all 
white to the harvest; the laborers are abundant 
in numbers; the churches are organized ; pastors 
are at their post; but, alas! only a small per 
centage of the professed followers of Jesue “have 
a mind to work.” 

A precious little band of Sabbath-school teach- 
ers, often not ten per cent. of the membership, in 
spite of the most solemn consecration vows rest- 
ing upon the whole, seems to be almost the only 
ones at work, and sometimes in unfavorable lo- 
calities, even they are half asleep. 

Th ds upon th ds of children are 

around on every side, neglected and forgotten, 
where even the minister, the captain of the Lord’s 
host, makes no sincere and earnest efforts to lead 
forth to battle and to victory. 
A grudging half hour each Sabbath, iz, in some 
places, reluctantly given to the training field of 
the church, for the great work of preparing the 
rising race for the responsibilities of the church, 
and for life, and for eternity. 

On the other hand, there is progress. Indi- 
viduals, churches, and towns are awakening into 
life and motion. Blessed be God! every sincere, 
persevering, prayerful effort seems to be success- 
ful. Some very bright and cheering spots are 
visible on the moral horizon, but more are dark 
and fearful. 

In the city of New York, for instance, some of 
our Sabbath-echools—perhaps a fourth in num- 
ber, were discontinued for four to six weeks in 
midsummer. It is no small work to rally into 
life, collect and organize those schools. Many 
pupils have strayed away. Vigilance and activity 
will be necessary to bring them back. . 

But when these things are all done, our city 
alone has $0,000 children, at least, from 5 to 15 
years of age, still unreached. Of these, 30,000 
are wild, vagrant, street children, but whose souls, 
if washed by Christ, would shine most gleriously 
in the Saviour’s diadem. Christ’s professed people 
are abundant and convenient to reach every one 
within twenty-four hours, if they would but do 
what they can, systematically. 

When will the grand captains in our army or- 
ganize, drill, and give forth the command in ear- 
nest, to Go forward’? These dear children are at 
our doors. We can visit them all at their homes. 
A goodly portion can soon be won te a Scriptu- 
rally conducted mission-school. The expense in 
our cities, all told, including rents, of some of our 
best mission-schools, does not equal one dollar a 
scholar for a whole year. Truly it is, as has been 
said, “A cheap and simple agency to give the 
gospel to the millions.” CREDO. 











HARTFORD, August 31, 1861. 
THe Birwincoam Caurca—Heitp ror New 
ScnooLs—GeEneERosity ofr CHILDREN—SCHOOLS 
Growinc—Connecticut INFLUENCE IN THE 
West Inpies—More or Pomrret AND ITS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
VHE Congregational church at Birmingham, of 
which mention was made last week, is not 
without a minister. Preaching was pended 
only for a few Sabbaths in the absence of the 
pastor, the Rev. C. C. Carpenter, on his summer 
vacation. 

A number of Sabbath-schools have recently, 
on replenishing their libraries, forwarded the old 
books to the State missionary for the benefit of 
new schools organized by him. These volumes 
he has used to good advantage in places where 
they were much needed and likely to be well ap- 
preciated. Donations of this kind have come of 
late from Wapping, Avon and West Avon, in this 
county, and from Ledyard, in New London county. 

The Fairfield county secretary has been similar- 
ly aesisted in his field. A few weeks since a little 
girl in Westport, about ten years old, sent him a 
very pretty Bible, with the following pléasant 
note: 





Mr. Diossy:—This Bible was presented to me 
by the superintendent of our Sabbath-school for 
bringing in the most scholars during the year. 
And sinco I have another Bible I will give this to 
you to use in any way that you think will do the 
most good. I remember hearing you say that 
you would like to makea present to some of your 
scholars. Do you not think this book will do for 
one? Avicg L . 


sionary was once more in Pomfret, where, at the 
house of the good superintendent, Dr. Williams, 
the members of the Sabbath-school had gathered 
fora sing. The young people were out in full 
force, and a number of their adult friends were 
with them. The singing was excellent, and all 
seemed to enjoy the interview. 

Saturday was passed by Mr. Trumbull in a can- 
vass of the Pomfret Landing district, with a view 
to the organization of a Sabbath-school there. 
On all sides he was most cordially greeted, and 
his work was one of only pleasure. He found 
warm-hearted Christian people, of several de- 
nominations, who had for some time felt and re- 
gretted the lack of religious privileges in their 
vicinity, and had delayed decisive action merely 
from the absence, hitherto, of such a concentra- 
ting agency as was furnished in his presence and 
efforts. They were all glad to lend him a helping 
hand. The nearest church being some miles from 
this district, only those children who might ride 
could go to Sabbath-school, and, on this account, 
and for other 1 & iderabl ber of 
them were non-attendants. The names of all 
these of suitable ages were obtained, with their 
promise to come regularly to the new school. 

At five o’clock on Sabbath afternoon, some 
eighty to ninety porsons were present at the 
schoolhouse, where, after an address from Mr. T., 
and some capital singing from the audience, the 
school was organized, under most hopeful aus- 
pices. The superintendent secured, seems just 
the man for his position—experienced, persever- 
ing and devoted. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the school will be prosperously estab- 
lished. 

Sabbath noon, the missionary was at the Con- 
gregational church in Brooklyn, and in the af- 
ternoon he addressed the Baptist church in the 
same place. The last named church is blessed 
with a Sabbath-school pastor—the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
rows—who is always in his school, who loves the 
children, frequently addresses them, and would, 
if he had his choice, give to their service the af- 
ternoon of every Sabbath. The school has greatly 
gained under his pastorate, and as might be ex- 
pected his church, also, is growing. 

Brooklyn was formerly part of the town of 
Pomfret, where old General Putnam of revolu- 
tienary fame had his home. Both towns are 
thronged with patriotic memories. The den 
where Putnam shot the wolf; the field in the 
furrow of which he left his plow on hearing of 
the battle of Lexington, and the grave of the 
hero, are all pointed out to the curious visitor. 
The honored remains of General Lyon are, more- 
over, even now on their way from St. Louis, to 
be buried with his fathers in Kastford, the ad- 
joining town to Pomfret. Bat a few miles 
from the same place, in one direction, Hon. Ga- 
lusha A. Grow, the present speaker of our na- 
tional House of Representatives, had his birth- 
place, as did also the venerable President Nott of 
Union College. At about the same distance in 
another direction was born the father of Major 
General McClellan, whose family connections still 
reside there. Surely the children of such stock 
as this are worth looking after, and Sabbath- 
school influences will hardly be thrown away 
upon them. 

Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton, so well known in your 
city, was formerly of Pomfret, and he still spends 
his summers there. He had, last Sabbath even- 
ing, an appointment to preach in an old store in 
the western part of the town where it was felt his 
labors would be peculiarly beneficial. Wherever 
he is, he is always forward in good words and 
works. Would there were more like him. 
GLEANER. 








Current Events. 


Domestic Summary.—Dates to the 2d of Sep- 
tember. 

AFFAIRS IN THE West.—Major-General Fre- 
mont has issued a proclamation, declaring the 
State of Missouri under martial law, and freeing 
the slaves of those found in arms against the gov- 
ernment, within our lines. He has been author- 
ized to take military possession of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 

$100,000 in specie, belonging to the branch of 
the State Bank at Fayette, Missouri, while being 
transported to St. Louis for safety, was seized by 
a party of secessionists. 

Nine companies of infantry have been formed 
in California, and about 1,500 cavalry. They are 
designed for sorvice on the plains. 

Fort Fillmore, in Arizona Territory, Major 
Lynde commanding, has been abandoned, and his 
force of 750 men surrendered to a Texan force 
of 300. (?) 

Col. Canby, in command of the United States 
troops in New Mexico, has declared martial law 
in that territory. He has also arrested a number 
of persons, suspected of giving improper informa- 
tion to the enemy. Fort Stanton has been aban- 
doned and burned, by order of Col. Canby. 

Western VirGiniA.—Gen. Kelley, in command 
of the District of Grafton, has given notice that 
no express company shall carry written commu- 
nications over the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Northwestern Virginia Railroads, between 
Cumberland, Wheeling and Parkersburg. 

A severe skirmish took place at Cross Lanes, 
near Summersville, Virginia, on the 26th of August. 
The 7th Ohio Regiment, Col. Tylor, being in two 
detachments, was flanked by the enemy, but 
escaped with the loss of fifteen killed. 

SouTHEASTERN VIRGINIA.—General Wool has 
issued an order, forbidding under penalty of death, 
any depredation upon the property of loyal men, 
and the furnishing of aid or comfort, cither direct 
or indirect to the enemy. 

By an order of Gen. Wool, dated the 21st ult., 
Gen. Butler was placed in command of all the 


(— 








With this Bible came also a package of toys 
from the little girl’s brother, but seven years of 
age. Surely, if all would give as freely according 
to their meang as did this brother and sister, our 
benevolent societies would not be pinched or em- 
barrassed even in these days of severest trial. 

The Sabbath-schools of the Congregational 
church at Morris, in Litchfield county, and South- 
bury, in New Haven county, are both reported as 
now larger and more prosperous than ever. The 
former numbers nearly 150, the latter about 75; a 
large increase. 

The new school at Leesville, in Middlesex 
county, is doing finely. It has now about 40 
scholars and teachers. Friends come into it from 
the Methodist churches at Haddam Neok and 
Mooders, and the Congregational churches at 


v forces in that department, outside of 
Fortress Monroe. 

On the 26th an expedition sailed from Fortress 
Monroe with about 800 men and several vessels. 
The land forces were commanded by Gen. Butler, 
and the naval forces by Com. Stringham. On the 
28th, they attacked the two forts at Hatteras Inlet, 
North Carolina, and continued the bombardment 
on the 29th. Large reinforcements sent by the 
enemy were driven back. The forts surrendered 
unconditionally on the 29th. The expedition 
captured 715 men, 1,000 stand of arms, 25 can- 
non, dc. The officers will be sent to Fort La- 
fayette, the men to the Rip Raps and Fortress 
Monroe. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Potomac.—Several very 
sharp ekirmishes between the pickots of the two 





Hast and Middle Haddam. Mr. Gardiner, the 
county secretary, gives it the aid of his occasional 
presence and voice, and he has visited and ad- 
dreased, within a short time, most of the churches 
in its vicinity. 

In the recently issued journal of the Seventy- 
seventh Annual Convention of the Episcopal 
church for the diocese of Connecticut, are given 
the statistics of “St. Paul’s church, Frederick- 
sted, St. Croix, West Indies, canonically con- 
nected with the diocese of Connecticut,” showing 
870 scholars in the Sabbath-schools of that parish, 
under the instruction of fifty-four teachers and 
three superintendents, “all under the constant 
personal direction of the rector,” the Rev. John 
C. Dubois—140 of these scholars are in the in- 
fant department, 330 are children, and 400 adulte. 
Certainly a most interesting and important 
charge. 

On Friday evening of last week, the state mis- 





pposing forces have taken place near Alexan- 
dria and along the Potomac. 

Richard Wallach has been elected mayor of 
Washington. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued an ad- 
dress to the people, urging them to come forward 
and take a portion of the loan. He has iesued a 
circuler of instructions to collectors and other 
officers of customs, asking them to be vigilant in 
enforcing the proclamation of the President, for- 
bidding commercial intercourse with the insurrec- 
tionary States. Pensioners of the United States 
are required to take the oath of allegiance. 


All the post offices in Kentucky west of the 
Tennessee river, with but few exceptions, are dis- 
continued on account of the mails having been 
violated. 

The committee to ascertain the number of dis- 
loyal persons in the various departments, have 
reported from the beginning of their examination 
about 200. They will be removed. 





The War Department has issued an order, 
making it punishable with death, or such other 
punishment as the court martial may direct, to 
give any information respecting the military 
posts to the public journals, or to send any com- 
munication whatever respecting them, without 
the consent of the Commanding General of the 
District. 

The Secretary of War has ordered the stoppage 
of telegraphic dispatches for all points south of 
Kentucky. 

All enlisted Volunteers, taken prisoners, and 
released on parole, will be discharged from ser- 
vice. 

The people have prevented the holding of 
“ peace meetings,” so called, in various places. 

A recent law of the State of Connecticut makes 
it an offence punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment to display treasonable flags, and sheriffs 
and constables are empowered to execute the 
law. 

The Common Council of Chicago, Ill, has 
passed an ordinance requiring all persons coming 
to that city to take the oath of allegiance, or 
leave. 

The Freeman’s Journal, of New York, lately 
presented as a treasonable sheet, has changed its 
name to the Freeman’s Appeal, in order to pre- 
serve its mail circulation. The Journal of Com- 
merce, on the same list, has changed its tene 
since the retirement of its editer, and it bids fair 
to become entirely loyal. The New York Day 
Book has stopped. The editor of the Repub- 
likaner, a German sheet, published in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has received a notice from the U. §. 
District Attorney, that unless the present hostile 
tone of his paper towards the Government is 
changed, he will subject himself to prosecu- 
tion. 

A number of arrests have been made. Daniel 
Deckert, editor of the Hagerstown Mail, Md., and 
Gen. McCay, State Senator, Allegheny county, 
Md., probably sent to Fort McHenry; Ellis B. 
Schnabel, of Philadelphia, for treasonable speeches 
in Connecticut, sent to Fort Lafayette; Captain 
Keyes, of the District of Columbia volunteers; 
Samuel J. Anderson, formerly deputy sheriff of 
New York; Richard S. Freeman, from Georgia, 
taken in New York, while on his way to New 
Hampshire, to purchase a shoe peg machine for 
the South; Phineas E. Frazee, in Rahway, N. J., 
for recruiting for the Confederate army, and fur- 
nishing passes within the enemy’s lines; and John 
Sleight, of Galveston, Texas. 

Z. Eastman, of Illinois, formerly editor of the 
Chicago Journal, has been appointed Consul to 
Bristol, England. 

The following Brigadier-Generals have been 
appointed: Major L. P. Graham, Col. Abercrom- 
bie, Col. Charles J. Biddle, Col. Duryea, Col. 
Casey, and Captain Meade. 

Captain Foote has received the command of the 
naval forces on the Missouri, Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. 





Foreian Summary.—Liverpool dates to the 
20th of August. 

Great Britain.—There are no news of special 
importance. The parliamentary elections are 
being affected by the condition of affairs in the 
United States. 

A letter from Mr. Haywood, secretary of the 
Cotton Supply Assoeiation, gives a detailed ac- 
count of his interview with the Viceroy of Egypt. 
He thinks that the growth of cotton in that coun- 
try may be carried to an unlimited extent.’ 

The English papers are much occupied with 
editorials and correspondence upon the American 
question. 

Catharine Hayes, the singer, is dead. 
The King of Sweden, who has been spending 
some time in England, has left for home. 

Prince Alfred has returned home. 

France.—It is reported that a coolness is 
springing up between France and Austria, some- 
what similar to that which preceded the war of 
1859. 

A dispute has arisen between the French 
government and the Swiss Confederation, arising 
from the arrest of a Frenchman in the Valley of 
Deppes, which is disputed territory, by the gens- 
darmerie, of the Canton de Vaud. It is said that 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs has for- 
warded a protest against this act. 

Le Nord states that twonty millions of francs 
are to be expended this year in the coast defences 
of France. 

Traty.—Baron Ricasoli has issued an address 
to the representatives of Italy abroad, concluding 
as follows: 

“Ttaly has constituted herself, notwithstanding 
that a portion of Italian territory is in the hands 
of others. Europe, beholding us armed and 
strong, will become persuaded of our rights to the 
entire possession of our territory, and will appre- 
ciate our sincerity in offering liberty and indepen- 
dence to the Church.” 

It is believed that a partial solution of the Ro- 
man question is at hand, a mixed Italian and 
French garrison to be in Rome, and the bulk of 
the French army of occupation to be withdrawn 
to Civita Vecchia. 

The reactionists have been defeated everywhere, 
and many of them taken prisoners. 

Rome is quiet. 

AustriA AND Huneary.—It is expected that 
the Hungarian Diet will shortly be dissolved, on 
account of their late address. 

Russia AND Potanp.—Disturbances have again 
broken out at Warsaw. On the 8th of August, a 
ccnflict took place between the people and the 
military. On the 12th, the national fete was cele- 
brated, notwithstanding the prohibition of the au- 
thorities. Several arrests have been made. 

Turkey.—The war between the Turks and the 
Montenegrins still continues. 

The new Sultan continues vigorously his work 
of reform in the various departments of the go- 
vernment. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNA. 


BY 0. OOLLINS, Jn. 
A NEW OOLLEOTION OF 


HYMNS, TUNES, AND CHORUSES 
FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Of every Christian denomination, in all of the land. 
The hymns are strictly evangelical, and many of them 

inal. The work also contains a variety of set pieces 
for Anniversary, Festival occasions, Juvenile Concerts 
etc. We have no doubt that many of the melodies an 
corresponding choruses will, in a short time, become 
general favorites. The “‘ Hosanna” is worthy the atten- 
tion of Sabbath-schools, handsomely printed, and very 
low in price. 


8 en copies, r covers, sent by mail, upon the 
receipt of Prygen dg In tage stamps; or bound in 
on, 25 cents; in handsome cloth, 30 cents. 


Price 
hundred, $10, in paper covers; bound, $16; and 
bound im embossed cloth, and gilt. 

J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
may18-6m 


No. 66 North FOURTH Street, Phila’da. 
BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORIES. 
The AMERICAN SuNDAY ScHOoL Union has rarely pub- 
lished a more attractive series of books than the 


CHAMPNEY STORIES, 


There are ten distinct stories, each separate and inde- 
ndent—each having an appropriate frontispiece, and a 
hiy finished ornamented cover. 


They are done up in an embellished wrapper, and sold 
The Ten Books for Fifty Cents. 

Published and for sale by 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Caxgsrnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 599 Broapwar, New Yor. 








No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToR. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President, 


94 BROADWAY. 

F. RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, 
400 WALNUT STREBT, PHILA. 

The busi of this Company is ducted on the 
mutual principle, in the strictest sense of the term—the 
entire surplus, deducting necessary exp alone, being 
equitably divided among the assured. 

ryt . the year ending Slet January, 1861, 


Assets Over Seven and a Quarter Millions 








of Dollars, 

Oash on hand and in Bank, $120,050 39 
Bonds and M 6,421,879 12 
United States 387,232 60 
Real 40,239 13 
Due from Agents, 20,455 60 

—————-$6, 989,856 74 
Add Interest accrued, but not yet due, 80,000 0C 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) 35,000 00 
Premiumsin course of transmission, 33,132 38 


$7,287,989 12 


Rates of premium lower, and profits greater than in 
most other Companies. 

Tag PROPORTION or CasH Assets to the amount at 
risk is greater than that of any other Life Insurance 
Company in the United States. 

Pamphlets and every requisite information will be 
farnished free of expense on application, by letter or 


Gross Assets, February 1, 1861, 


otherwise to 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, Agent, 
mh 6-tf 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICE NOS. 4 AND 5 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
North Side of Walnut Street, between Third and 
Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED IN 1794. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $200,000, 


All of which is paid in and securely invested. 
Properties of the Company, February, 1, 1861 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61. 


Marine, Inland Transportation, 
AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
DIRECTORS. 
Hawry D. SHERRERD, |Top1as WaGnrn, 
CHARLES MACALESTER, Taomas B. Wartsor, 
Witiam 8. Samira, Henry G. FREEMAN, 
Joun B. Bupp, 
Wis R. Waite, 
Grorce H. Stuart, 
SAMUEL GRANT, JR., 
HENRY D. SHERRERD, President. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Secretary. mar2-ly 


Epwarp C. KniGat, 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
All the Profits Divided Among the Insured. 


Insure lives for short terms or for the whole term of 
life; grant ities an: d ts; purch life in- 
terests in rea] estate, and make all contracts depending 
on the contingencies of life. 

They act as executors, administrators, assignees, trus- 
tees and guardians. 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, January 1, 1861. 


Mortgages, ground rents, real estate, $322,981 97 
United States stocks, Treasury notes, loans 
of State of Pennsylvania, city of Philadel- 





phia, &c., 268,795 34 
Premium notes, loans on collaterals, &c., 237,694 68 
Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania Rail- 

3, and county six per cent. bonds, 105,802 50 
Bank, insurance, railroad, canal stocks, &c., 97,647 49 
Cash on hand, agents’ balances, &c., &c., 88,206 14 


$1,071,128 02 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAML. E. STOKES, Vice Pree’t. 
Joun W. Hogwos, Secretary. nov24-ly 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
i. A. BULKELEY, President. 
SIMEON L. LOOMIS, Vice President. 
T. P. ENDERS, Secretary. 
fe yen for insurance may be made to the office at 
Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 
throughout the United States. jan5-ly 








AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 
Southeast Corner of Walnut and Fourth Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000—Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
Policies of Life Insurance issued at the usual mutual 
rates of other good Companies—with profits to the assur- 
ed—(last bonus, January, 1861, being 43 per cent. of al! 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at joint stock 
rates, 20 per cent. less than above. 
abstinence rates the lowest in the world. 
This i! has FIRST MORTGAGES, REAL 
ESTATE, GROUND RENTS, and other first class invest 
ments, as well as the CAPITAL STOCK, for the security 
of those doing business in this well established Company. 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 


TRUSTEES. 


John C. Farr, J. Edgar Thomson, R.H.Townsend,M.D. 
Jno.Anspach, Jr.,Saml. T. Bodine, George Nugent, 
John Ai mn, Jonas Bowman, Alb. 0. Roberts, 
Wm. J. Howard, H. H. Eldridge. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Treasurer. 
JOHN C. SIM&, Secretary. feb 9-ly 





The National Sunday-School Convention. 





We still have a few copies of the complete Phono 

grapic Report of the great 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Hep 1n Jayner’s Haut, Fus., 1859. 

For sale at 10 cents a copy. Five eopies will be given 
asapremium to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. Address 
Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 

148 South Fourth <treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 


Just published, a new Catalogue of the LIBRARIES, 
TEXT-BOOKS, PRINTS, &c., &., of the 


American Sunday-School Union. 


This Catalogue (36 pp.,4to.) has been compiled with 
great care and at considerable expense, and will be 
found a 


apls-tf 





USEFUL GUIDE 
in the selection of books for schools, for family reading 
for gi C., dc. 
Copies may be had gratuitously on (post paid) applica- 
tion to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Curstyut STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 599 Broapway, New York. 
No. 141 Wasaineron Srreet, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST; Or, The Story of Abel 
Srp. ~ d the author of “ Rest for the Weary,” “The 
Little Silk Winder,” etc. 203 pages, 18mo, Price 35 cents. 

DOING AND SUFFERING; Or, Sketches of the Lives 
of Two Daughters of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo., 
cloth. Price 40 cents. 


THE ROCK. With an introduction by the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D. 364 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 
cents. In this volume the true ends of life, the nature of 
real religion, and the reasonableness of ite claims, with 
the perplexities and dangers, the dutiee and privileges of 
the believer, are considered in a way which cannot fail 


to impress the candid mind, 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. An entirely new edition 
of a work already well known in this country and abroad. 
Printed uniformly with “The Teacher Teaching.” 443 
pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

THE TEACHER TEACHING; Or, The Principles of 
“The Teacher Taught” r: duced to reckon By the same 
author, 376 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 


Published and for sale by 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 1122 Onesrnur Srreer, PHILADELPHIA, 
New Yor, No. 699 Broapway. 








Boston, No. 141 WassineTON SrRuet. 








ceed 


BOOKS IN CASES, 


LIBRARY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Containing Bible 
Stories, parts land 2. Fanny and her Brothers. My 
Little Library. Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls. 
Bound in cloth,and done up in aneat case. Price 90 
cents, 

THE CHILD'S LIBRARY, containing the Little Herds- 
man—How to do Right—Parley the Porter—The Master 
Key—The Unknown Path—Bessie Duncan. Bound in 
cleth, and done up in a neat case. Price $1.00. 

SELECT LIBRARY FOR BOYS. Containing Grand- 
father Merrie, Bosses and their Boys, Stories for Village 

8, One Step. a bound in cloth and done up ina 
ice $1. 








neat case, Pri 


SELECT LIBRARY FOR GIRLS. Containing Bessie 
Duncan, Young Envelope Makers, Mountain Daisy, 
Beauty of the Heart. 18mo., bound in cloth and done up 
in @ neat case. Price $1.25. 

SELECT LIBRARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. Con- 
taining Memoirs of Pious Women. Four yolumes, with 
four medallion portraits, done up in a neat case. Price $1. 

KITTY BROWN’S SERIES. By the author of “San- 
yw Side.” Containing Kitty Brown and her Bible Verses, 

itty Brown and her Little School, Kitty Brown and her 
City Cousin, Kitty Brown Beginning to Think. 18mo. 
bound in cloth and done up in a neat case. Price $1. 

BIBLE HISTORY for the least and the ive 
volumes. Part I. From the Creation reg - io 
Abimelech. Part II. From ae Vow to the Miracles 
of Elisha. Part III. From Elisha to the close of the Old 
Testament. Part IV. From the Coming of Christ to the 
Blessing of Children. Part V. From the Story of the 
Young Ruler to the end of the New Testament. Done 
up in a neat case. Price $2. 

THE CHILD’S CABINET LIBRARY, containing se- 
venty-five little books, bound in fifty volumes 82mo size, 
morocco backs, lettered and numbered. Only $2,50 for the 
Library, being at the rate of 5 cents per volume. 

THE CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY, containing more than 
two hundred and thirty little books, in fifty volumes, 48 
pages 32mo, full of pictures. Bound in red morocco, 
4 backs, and neatly put up in a box or. case, and only 

50 for the Library. 


Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cuestnut Street, PHrLapELpaia. 
No. 699 Broapway, New York. 
No. 141 WASHINGTON StREET, Boston. 





THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 
BRADBURY’S 
New AND VERY POPULAR 
SABBATH-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


“You have made a decided hit.” 

“New and beautiful and spiritual tunes.” 

“T only wish you could hear the children sing them.” 

“The children fairly flew away with them.” 

“The children sing them through the streets.” 

“Our old people sing them.” 

“Every Sunday-school in the land should have it.” 

“The choicest hymns I have ever met.” 

“TI cannot commend it too highly.” 

“Delighted with both words and music.” 

“Everybody is delighted with it.” 

The above are a few quotations from letters and notices 
received. Price of Golden Chain, 15 cents. Parties about 
introducing them, and not finding them near by, can 
have any uumber, not less than a dozen, at the hundred 
price, by sending cash current in New York to 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
421 Broome street, New York. 

Price $12 per hundred. augl7 5t 








PRINTS FOR ILLUSTRATING SCRIPTURE. 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY 
LAND. Per set, 50 cents.* 1. The Fords of the Jordan. 
2. The Holy City, from the south. 3. The Strong- 
holds of Judea. 4. The River Jordan. 

TEMPLE SERVICE. Large Engravings, 28 by 22 
inches. Beautifal illustrations of the Temple Service. 
Five large and very utiful engravings, representing : 
1. Tabernacle in the Wilderness, and Plan of the En- 
caumpment, colored. 2. Altar of Burnt Offering. 3. 
High Priest in his Robes, colored. 4. The Holy Place, 
with a view of the Golden Candlestick, The Altar of In- 
cense, The Table of Shew Bread. 5. The Moly of H 
with the Ark of the Covenant. Price $1 per set; bound, 
with letter-press descriptions, $1.50; on cards, $1.50. 

VIEWS OF INTERESTING PLACES IN THE HOLY 
LAND. Quarto, 33 pp. This is a beautiful quarto 
volume, containing lithographic views of Bethesda, Je- 
hoshaphat, Kedron, Mount of Olives, Mount Tabor, Naza- 
reth, Tiberias and Bethany; with a brief sketch of the 
principal events associated with them in the ed 
Scriptures, and of their modern appearances and situation. 
Eeach 60 cents. 

BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE HOLY LAND. In 
plain sheets, 15 cents; in colors, 3714 cents; in deep 
colors, 50 centa; colored and framed, each $1.25. A View 
of the Holy Land as it would appear to the eye of 
a person sailing over it like a bird in the air. 
The sea, the lakes, the Jordan, the mountains and 
the vales, and the principal cities and traveled ways, 
areseen in their relative position. It helps one’s concep- 
tion of the distance and bearings of the most noted places 
mentioned in the Bible, and gives a vivid impression of 
the whole face of the country. 

LARGE SCRIPTURAL ENGRAVINGS. Per set $12. 


DELINEATIONS OF SACRED SCENES. Per set $3. 





PRINTS ILLUSTRATING MORAL TRUTHS. 


CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Mg? = 4 
quarto engravinggs and ornamental letter-press. 9 
65 cents. 

PICTURE LESSONS; or, Moral Truth Illustrated. 
With Letter-press descriptions. 10 plates, colored; each, 
75 cents. Same, on 10 cards; per set, $1.50. 

COMMON SIGHTS ON LAND AND WATER. De- 
lineated and described for young children. In large 
type, with 12 engravings; each, 50 cents. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF ANIMALS. Printedin large 
type, with large quarto engravings of the Lion, the 
Duck, the Rooster, the Sheep, the Trout, the Jaguar. 
At tiful book for child rice, 20 cents. 

COMMON SIGHTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, de 
lineated and described for young children. In large 
bd 3 with 12 large quarto engravings. Price, 50 cente. 

UNTRY SIGHTS FOR CITY EYES. In large type, 
with 12 quarto lithographic engravings, drawn from 
actual life, accompanied by a description designed to 
make some useful, moral or religiousimpression. Price, 


65 ts. 

i ici PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cuestnut Steecr, PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 599 Broapway, New York. 
141 WasHINGTON StReEt, Boston. 








ORIO: THE HYMNS. 
262 Pages. 13 cents. 


ORIOLA: 
A GOMPLETE 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 


1 Vol., 16mo. 256 Pages. 37} cts. 


It contains nearly two hundred Tunes, over fifty of 
which were NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. Among these 
glorious melodies may be named, “ Heaven is my Home,” 
“Shout the Tidings of Salvation,’ “Kind Words are 
never Lost,” “ Beautiful Zion,” “A Saviour ever Near,” 
“ In the Silent Midnight Watches,” “ The Happy Sabbath- 
School,” “The School Gathering,” “O That Beautiful 
World,” “The Bright Crown,” etc. Besides these, the 
book contains most of the popular Sabbath-school melo- 
dies of the present day, and between 300 and 400 choice 
hymns, nearly one-half of which are admirably adapted 
for social prayer-meetings, and are indexed so as to be 
readily found. Many churches use the book interchange 
ably in Sunday-school and prayer-mectings. 

he children’s songs are such as they can under 
appreciate, and enjoy; such as they will love to sing, 
both in the Sunday-school and at home 

This work contains one-third more matter for the 
money than any of the author’s books at a similar price. 
Between fifty and one hundred thousand copies have 
been sold already! 

&@- No other book can approach it in adaptation to 
the wants of Sunday-schoois. 

4&@ A liberal discount for quantities. 

A copy will besent by mail for examination for twelve 
letter stamps. MOORE, WILSTACG, KEYS, & 0O., 

Publishers, 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 
BROWN & TAGGARD, Boston. 
E H. BUTLER & Co., Philadelphia. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, & CO., New York. 





ap2-ly 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Superintendents, teachers or others, who will send us 
stamps to pre-pay the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five, of specimen copies ef the Sumpay 
ScHoo. Times for gratuitous distribution among the 
teachers of their Sunday-schools. Address 

PROPRIRTORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Tims, 
148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The three figures printed w.th your name on the slip 
which is pasted on each paper, show when your sub- 
scription expires. Jt is our mode of receipting for he 
money which you send us for the paper. 6 first figure 
showe the Vol., th- two other figures show the No. us, 
meaus that our subscription expires with Vol. 3, 
d . When yc ur subscription is renewed, the figures 
will be changed. Thus, 436 would mean that you bad 
paid to Vol. 4, No. 36. 

Aa When your subecription is out, please send $1 to re- 
new the same. Remit to “The Proprietors of the Sun- 
day-Schoel Times,” Philadelphia, Penn’a. We shal) 
pencil mark this paragraph to notify you when your 
subscription is out. 

4@- All subscribers who do net give express notice to 
the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 


their subscription, and their paper wil! be sent to them 
ly. No paper discontinueduntil all arrearages 
are paid, except at the discretion of the proprietors. 














